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riage—they please me ; so with a smile of ineffable tenderness, joined with the 
most majestic deportment, I throw the haudkerchief at it, in crying ‘To the 


BILBSRATURB. 





fairest.’ Astonished at not seeing the lady throw herself at my feet to kiss the 
sacred dust of my slipper, my first impulse was to call the mutes of my seraglio, 
and have the disobedient sultana instantly strangled: but, happily for her, my 
ideas took another turn. ‘Let her live,” said I, in high disdain; ‘she shall 
suffer still worse in witnessing the good-fortune of a rival, whose humblest slave 
she shall become!"’ At these words, I snatched up the handkerchief she had 
despised, and offered it to a fair Circassian, whose charms I now reproached my- 
self for having overlooked-—it was my arm-chair. I threw myself into her lap, 
but a pin chancing to be sticking in the seat, [ bawled out lustily from the pain ; 
the illusion vanished, and lo, my sacred person on the floor! I nevertheless had 
r = resence of mind enough to exclaim, “ Vile slaves! was it not this morning I | 
There dwells no sorrow where J am abiding ; eaneaniae va But the reverie was annihilated ; so, rabbing the smart, I | 


Care is a stranger, and troubles us not ; | could not help laughing at my most exalted sublimity, and the foolery of * dream- | 
And the winds, as they pass, when too hastily riding, 


i ith , . , | ing awake.” 
woo, and they tenderly glide o’er the spot. | It must, however, be allowed, that I was happy for the few minutes the delu- 
They pause, and we glow in their rugged embraces, ‘ 


eager vte : B sion lasted. What charms, grace, and loveliness, did I not see! Every part of , 
They drink our warm breath, rich with odour and song, | the globe had been put under contribution to embellish my harem. But the phan- | 
Then hurry away to their desolate places, tasm had disappeared; I picked up my cambric handkerchief, the cause of my 
And look for us hourly, and think of us long. too-delightful day-dream, and in returning it to my pocket, I confess I experi- 
Who, of the dull earth that’s moving around us, | enced something like regret on coming to my right senses. 

Would ever imagine that, nursed in a rose, Notwithstanding the chagrin I felt at being obliged to content myself with the 
At the opening of spring our destiny found us, common-place enjoyments of sober reason, | continued my promenade, and im- | 
A prisoner until the first bud should unclose ; perceptibly forgot my late mishap. Consciousness, that mortifying delineator 
Then, as the dawn of light breaks upon us, | of life’s realities, by degrees left me ; and behold me again in the high road of | 

Our winglets of silk we unfold to the air, | creative fancy, unshackled by the stupid entity of “things as they are.” | 

And leap off in joy to the music that won us, Putting my hand again into my right-hand pocket, | contrived to chase into a 

And made us the tenants of climates so fair ' corner something small, in the shape of a parallelogram. ‘ A parallelogram!” 
TO A LITTLE GIRL, 


thought I; “what can this be?’ When, my ideas about to fly off at a tangent 
among the abstruse problems of Euclid or Newton, I luckily in time perceived it 
Who, having heard that the Author was a Poet, requested some Verses from him. | to he my card-case. * v ne cards,” said J, to myself, Mb deg a - ~ on 
SY 3aMEe howTooustY. : | piest inventions of refined society.”” By them we economize time, and often save 
M ’ | annoying both ourselves and others. On finding the card of some horrid bore on 
argaret! we never met before, | the t: i ive i ing i 
A M | the table, as we enter from a refreshing drive in the dust round the ring in the Re- | 
nd, Margaret, we may meet no more, ‘oi , : ‘ 7 FF, 
~ ree | gent, how rejoiced we exclaim, ‘ How fortunate, not to be at home! For- 
What shall I say at parting’ 


Scarce half a moon has run her race 

Around this gay and giddy piace 
Sweet smiles and blushes darting ; 

Yet, from my soul, I frankly tell 

I cannot choose but wish thee well. | 


THE FLOWER SPIRIT. 


I am the spirit that dwells in the flower; 
Mine is the exquisite music that flies, 
When silence and moonlight reign over each bower 
That blooms in the glory of tropical skies. 
I woo the bird with his melody glowing 
To leap in the sunshine, and warble its strain, 
And mine is the odour, in turn, that bestowing, 


r . ° . ° . 
The songster is paid for his music again. 





| 





| ordered. We detest one another just as sincerely, and yet at the same time 
| scrupulously preserve the varnish of friendship; it is only necessary to send one 
another our cards once a month; and when chance throws us together in com- 
pany, we can seem for the moment on a very passable footing ; kindly inquiring 
after one another’s health, without listening to the answer; and a ‘* Good-bye, 
God bless you,” closes the politely-hypocritical scene of mutual detestation. 
Again, have you a pest of an acquaintance, with whom you find it necessary to 
preserve appearances, and yct do not wish to see? Nothing is more comfortably 
got over. Only watch till the plaguy sinner goes out, and then make your call. 
| First, earnestly enquire if he is at home—you already know the answer—leave 
your regrets, compliments, and a card. You thus get the reputation of being 


I dare not wish thee store of wealth, 

A troop of friends, unfailing health, 
And freedom from affliction ; 

I dare not wish thee beauty’s prize, 

Carnation lips, and bright blue eyes, 

They look through tears, they breathe in sighs, 
Then hear my benediction— 

Of these good gifts be thou possessed, 

Just in the measure God sees best. 











| expense or trouble. 
But, little Margaret, may you be In the midst of so much lauding, eulogizing, and panegyrising, my valet inter- 
All that His eye delights to see, 
All that he loves and blesses— 
The Lord in darkness be your light, 
Your help in need, your shield in fight, 
Your health, your treasure, and your might, a 
Your comfort in distresses, “ Life is full of untoward crosses,” said I, to myself; “and why should I ex- 
Your hope through every future breath, | pect to pass through this vale of tears and sorrows without meeting with my | 
And your eternal joy in death! proper share!” ‘This reflection somewhat lessened the fidgetty humour I got | 
naGiines into from the last unwelcome intrusion. ‘'To be revenged, I must order a ham- | 
DREAMING AWAKE; OR TRAVELS IN MY POCKET. | per or two of lacrime of the impudent fellow, for no doubt he came after his bill, | 
cx Gh. Gun Gusetinnnen. _ and let him weep his eyes out ere he gets the money.” Thus restored again to ' 
The pocket is one of those places about a man’s person of the first conse- | my peace of mind, I trenquilly resumed my accustomed peomenade, with my | 


mence. It is akindef helt i ” | hands in my coat pockets as usual. 
4 alf-way house, where the spirit and the flesh meet, so | « What in the name of curiosity is this,” quoth I, trying at the same time to 


to regulate their pleasures, that each shall enjoy a proportionate share—a sort of : 
congress, where the parties convene to tema Ae peat and means, and pean rm or - = a RN geoe pth we gh “_~s Se eee | 
r 2 . “ *j ” | 
es current expenses of the day—a species of tabernacle, where this holy alliance poe A a phon aed — alt ad a ae “ E bay 1 ¥ WF sen is | 
ten the pep es a man most frequently hold sweet or sour converse, | th» thing happiness itself I feel : truth they ae Mes tne a pe. mf potion | 
comm be ’ . vCl. ’ . ’ 
man may re aoe ak 4 00s - ~4 ~~ may be—now a desert, where & | ni happiness be found in the bottom of my pocket?” Roused by the bright | 
hintionse - P in the dreary void, and find nothing to tickle even the tip of | idea, | now redoubled the speed and keenness of the pursuit, and at last snatched | 
¥ op now a paradise, where fantastic meteors of ink fly through a Hasy atmos- | my gentleman by the «Faith ( it feels round, and can have no ear.” | 
eo: 1e 781 ameant a beautiful and cabilistical figure, somewhat resembling | However, out I lugged whatever it was, and behold! there appeared something | 
es uw rev, ; | like a force-meat ball. ‘It cannot surely be that.” What then? Listen to | 
Spain e _— oo else is talked of but revolutions—of Portugal—of | the birth and history of a litttle ball of dough. 
Spain. very day produces a new one; nature has hers; politics and human Some little tim I t a few days i ly tow 
passion foment nothing else; and since the deluge, (which, certes, was one over- 7 ey beh ae baer pti or beget 





merchant, to whom I owe an awkward bill, and asks if | amat home. ‘O no, 
master Dun—not at home.” Hereupon [ returned the card-case into my 
pocket, for the intolerable impertinences of such a visit quite spoiled my medi- 
tations. 








, and hap- | 





| dy bottle—says it” 


exceedingly attentive and well-bred—and no man can gain a good name at less 


rupts my soliloquy on real good breeding, by bringing me the card of my wine | 


imamasiiiiimeael 
sticks ! On this appalling demand, my soul tumbled from the seventh hea- 
ven with the velocity of a falling star; I regard the object of my adoration 
more nearly ; and behold, it is the identical article of abomination she is in 
search of ! 
“ After this,’ exclaimed I with horror, as I dropped the black and greasy 
* pretty little manacle,’ ‘ day dreams, Adieu ! ” 


— 


NIGHTS AT MESS. 


The individual thus addressed hemmed three times, preparatory to the com- 
mencement of his story ; but before he had got any farther, a young gentleman, 
who had been laughing immoderately for a long tiine at the absurd appearance of 
the gallant Hixie, broke out—* For Heaven’s sake, let us have the story of the 
fair Portuguese, Mr. Quartermaster.” 

Hixie at this speech sat bolt upright on his chair, looked with a dignified ex- 
pression of tipsy gravity on the person who addressed him, and said—‘* Mean- 
ing me, sir !—Good-nature has its limits ; and though I allow our own lads to 
call me quartermaster, or any other thing they choose, I hold it redogatory—de- 
goratory I mean—(d—n the word !)—to the dignity of a,gentleman holding his 
Majesty's commission for to subinit to a lower cognomination than that to which 
he is justly entitled.” 

*T assure you,” replied the other, “that if I have done any thing to offend 
you, it is in total ignorance of military etiquette. I scarcely know the dif- 
ference between a field-marshal and a sergeant. I have the misfortune to be a 
civilian.” 

“ Ah, if that’s the case, give me your hand, young gentleman—old Hixie’s 
not the man to cherish malice—so, if you’ll come to my quarters to-night, you 


” 


| shall have the fair Portuguese, and also my sea voyage to the Cape, not to men- 


tion a glass of grog and a cigar ; for, between ourselves, I am strongly inelined 
to be of opinion, that the tongue of a man is liker a mill than any thing in the 


| world ; for you see, young gentleman, if by any chance the stream runs dry, 


what does the mill say to the water? The mill says to the water, says the mill, 
—*‘ No drink no clapper ;’ and just in the same way says my tongue to the bran- 





“Poh! we all know what you do with your tongue: so, for any sake, Hixie 


N dear, give it a holiday ; for here has Harry Phipps been sending a detachment of 
| merly, when people were Goths and Vandals, when two persons disliked each | 


| hems forward to pioneer the way for his story, and the road has been cleared this 


| other, the upshot was generally an open rupture. Jn our days, things are better | half hour.” 


Mr. Phipps took advantage of the pause, and struck in before Hixie had got 
| his mouth empty enough to reply. 
| JT don’t know, after all, that I have any story to tell. I have never myself 
| met with any adventure worth relating ; and I have not, I am sorry to say, the 
art of some people in reversing the old fable, and make mice bring forth moun- 
; tains. A lesson or two more from the quartermaster will perhaps enable me to 
| discover that I have led a most adventurous life ; but, till then, I must remain 
| content with letting other people be the heroes of my stories. Before I got my 
| commission, I was, of course, full of enthusiasm about honour and glory, long 
| spurs, and red coats, as all young soldiers ought tobe. I lost no opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with those who had seen service, and the title of captain or 
major sounded nobler in my ears than duke or marquess. I lived in a midland 
| county; the neighbourhood was quiet and retired, and I had already exhausted 
| all the military information of the two or three families which composed the so- 
ciety of our village. My principal friend was an old man, the surgeon, who had 
been—as he told me four or five times a-day—in an elevated position on the staff 
of the shire regiment of militia, commanded by that brave and distinguished 
officer, Sir Theophilus Snooks, the great stockbroker and banker. The gallant 
lieutenant-colonel seemed, by Mr. Benjamin Lister’s account, (this was the sur- 
geon’s name,) to have been a most scientific tactician. His account of a sham- 
fight, where the regiment get entangled among the carriages of the spectators, 
and at last was completely broken and dispersed in a vain effort to defile double- 
quick time between the stalls of the apple-women on the ground, was one of the 
most stirring descriptions of a battle-field I had ever listened to. But the same 
stories, and the same descriptions, every day repeated, at last became rather 
tiresome ; and I was rejoiced beyond measure, one day, when Mr. Lister came 





' up to me with a look of vast importance, and said, ‘Only think, Mr. Harry, the 


Symmond’s cottage is let at last.’ 

«Indeed! who's the tenant ?’ 

“«* Why, you'll perceive, Mr. Harry, that it would perhaps be premature to 
express all my suspicions—indeed, caution is one of the chief requisites of a 
gentleman in the medical profession, as my old tutor, Dr. Hummums, used to 
say in his lectures on the materia medica. The doctor used to say—a very good 
speech I think it was—he used to say,—Gentlemen, I only give you this piece 
of advice: Think twice before you speak, and don’t speak then, if you can 
help it.” 

we Well! but what has the materia medica to do with Symmond's cottage? 
who has taken it!’ 

“«A gentleman. His boxes are arrived at the White Horse: I saw the di- 


whelming enough to satisfy even a Radical,) till that of France, men have wit- 
nessed, stirred up, and written of all sorts of revolutions but one—that of the 
pocket! Why this alone should have been neglected, seems passing strange, 
methought, as I began to mend my pen with my razor; therefore be it my task 
to fill up so lamentable a blank in the history of man’s habiliments. 

You must know, reader, that I am one of those harmless maniacs, who spend 
one half of their life m what is called * dreaming awake ;" who frequently con- 
ceive themselves alone in the midst of a crowd, or imagine themselves in the 


thick and heat of battle, slaying their tens of thousands, or beggaring the bank | 


at Rouge et Noir, by martingales and parolis, as they munch their solitary meal 
with nothing but an old knife as their cimeter, and a few stivers in their pocket 
‘pour faire sauter le banc.” 

This building of castles in the air is my great delight ; and I often find myself 
Playing some grand part on the stage of life, as I sit in my arm-chair, looking in- 
tently into the fire, or whilst walking about the room with my hands in my coat 
pockets, staring vaguely on the carpet. 
his morning I rose at my ordinary hour, and completed my first tribute as 
usual. It is of importance to remark, before proceeding farther, that I always 
wear yellow slippers @ /a Turgue. Thus accoutred, I began to walk from one 
end of the room to the other, thinking of I do not know what, or rather, not 
thinking at all, when I mechanically drew my handkerchief from my right hand 


pocket. It was a cambric one, edged with a garland of roses, wrought by the | 


ee yoo of a female friend; and I strongly suspect this circumstance, to- 
tT with my morocco slippers, to have been the secret a : 
dha cocaine ppers, SsOciating cause of 
“ However that may be, I still kept walking about, and insensibly became so 
ae as completely to forget myself. Staring first wildly but quietly around, 
—— I start—cast up the whites of my eyes—spread abroad my clenched 
oan s—advance one step with a loud stamp—then another, regarding all the 
poe some fly that trundles along the ceiling; at last, gathering together my 
dene in both hands, I press it in convulsive agony to my aching 
like — — tear-streaming eyes, sobbing and nodding my head all the while 
cae — for an instant believe myself to have been that Coazing 
Resuming my pace along the floor, after an appropriate pause to allow time 


for the sce s 
s ne-s hifters I next halt delibe c c Ss 

’ rately, and cast criticis ng but undecisive 
glances on all sides : Jy . —— t undecisiv 


approach—withdraw—ponder. 


J At length, stopping opposite an ottoman covere 
with Utrecht velvet, I examine 2 a x 


it more particularly—lI observe its air and car- 


each piece of furniture by turns attracts my attention : I | 


| pened to be asked to one of those enviable parties politely denominated “ Tga- | rection—by mere accident, of course ; for, as old Dr. Hummums, used to say in 
| anp-Turn-our.” But first, as some of my gentle readers may not understand | his lectures—said he— Medical men, said he, should not be inquisitive. I was 
| what a T. and T. O. party is, know that it is an evening coterie crowded into a just thinking over the good old man’s advice, as I was talking to the Jandlady. 
| small room where there are more seats than chairs. To resume—the company | Some packages were lying in the passage. I happened accidentally to turn up 
| was numerous ; every body spoke at the same time, and no one appeared to listen : | the direction-cards with my cane, and helped Mrs. Morris to read a letter she 
| in short, the diversity of tongues, subjects, and pretensions, produced a deafening | had received from the owner of them. His name is Captain William Horatio 
roar in my ears, conveying the idea of a cascade of words, where, splashed by Ryder. he has taken the cottage for three months, takes possession of it to- 
| the spray of slander, and confounded by the babble, you have all the noise of | morrow, and that is all the information I have yet been able to collect.’ 
, such a scene without any of its sublimity. Close to my side there fortunately | My friend Mr. Lister, you'll perceive, like a great many other people, first 
stood a plate of Sally-Luns ; and being little interested in what was passing | laid down a general proposition, and then broke it as if he had acquired a per- 
around me, in my habitual absence of mind, I took one, but instead of eating it, | fect right to pry and blab, by expressing a prodigious abhorrence of curiosity 
| I employed myself unconsciously in crumbling it to pieces, sowing the crumbs on and tittle-tattle. 
the carpet, and with the wreck that remained I amused myself, it seems, in| ‘The captain came, and as he was the first bona fide captain I had yet been 
making the ball of dough I found in my pocket, and which I at first took for the | acquainted with, you may imagine how zealously I cultivated his friendship. 
new-born incarnation of human felicity. | He was a man about nine-and-twenty years of age ; well informed, and commu- 
| Not yet tired of my amusement, I continued fumbling in my pocket, now with | nicative, with an air at the same time of melancholy and abstraction that puzzled 
| my ideas floating between the sixth and seventh heaven, or flying on the wings | me very much to account for. My friend the surgeon was no less non-plussed 
| of fancy from the deepest abyss of Pandemonium, as far as the last fixed star | than myself. For a man in the prime of life, with every apparent comfort round 
beyond the milky way ; they sometimes do not stop till asked for their passports | him, to be so oppressed witl: low spirits, was a circumstance that set the unin- 
| at the barriers of chaos. While thus engaged in sublime cogitations, I generally | quisitive pupil of the sententious Dr. Hummums nearly distracted. He pryed 
catch hold of something, as we have seen, to draw my ideas down from spheres | and clattered incessantly, and redoubled his professions of veneration for the 
| in which, truly, they have no manner of business, to perform their evolutions in | dicta of his ancient master; but Captain Ryder’s silence on all matters of his 
an orbit less exalted. Fumbling thus, asI was saying, I instinctively seized hold | personal history was a stronger defence against impertinent curiosity than the 
lof something soft. “Tis not a roasted apple, surely, I feel! and besides,” | precepts of the professor. My father, who was the clergyman of the village, 
| quoth I to myself, (for I have no body else to speak to,) “besides, they do not called on him, and was pleased with his conversation ; he became a constant vi- 
eat roasted apples in the seventh.” Musing so, I mechanically drew forth the | sitor at the parsonage—and as he joined in all the little parties that were guing 
| object of my speculations, and, without observing it very particularly, I perceived | on in our neighbourhood, we were in hopes that in time his melancholy would 
| it to be a glove. ** Who owns thee thou pretty little manacle '” said 1; “some | wear off. But in this we were disappointed. He and I had by this time be- 
delicate hand it must be.” Thus caught again in the vortex of creative imagi- | come as intimate as a lad of sixteen or seventeen could be with a staid sober 
nation, my ideas whirl round on the usual pivot : so continuing—* To this hand, _ gentleman of twenty-nine. We walked and fished together, and on all subjects, 
no doubt, is joined an arm of ivory; to that an angel's head—a countenance | save those connected with his personal adventures, he was open and unrestrain- 
| beautiful as Psyche’s, and a form like the Florentine Venus. “Lady, I love ed. One day, when I had breakfasted with him, we were making preparations 
| thee!” said I. “ Divine creature, I adore thee! and all because of thy glove!” | fora fishing expedition up the water, when Mr. Lister was announced. I don’t 
(My imagination still drives on unchecked) —* You must possess a tender heart, think the captain took to my friend the surgeon from the first, but the old man 
| for your glove is soft—sweetness of disposition, for your glove is more fragrant | was in reality so friendly and good-hearted, that those who knew him readily 
| than the perfume of Arabia—fidelity and truth, for your glove is sky-blue— forgave the little weaknesses in his character. 
| goud temper and sensibility, for* * * * *.” “ Do you hear, sir?” “Ha! *« Captain Ryder, your most obedient : Master Harry, your humble cum stum- 
| what the d—l’s that?” ‘Have you seen my glove, I say, sir 1? «“ Your glove, | ble.’ said the Esculapian on entering the room—‘ Heard the news, eh !" 
Cherry-lips!” for, on looking up, I now perceived it was the servant-girl who “* News?’ said Captain Ryder—‘I didn’t know they grew here.’ 
| spoke. “ Yes, sir, the one I use in the mornings to rub my fire-ironsandcandle-| ‘‘‘Grow' my dear sir,’ replied the matter of fact Mr. Lister, who, if he waa 
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slow at apprehending a joke at all times, was doubly so from such an unexpect- 
ed quarter as the bypochondriacal captain. * News don’t grow—they don’t be- 
long to either of the three kingdoms.’ 

“+ Then it must be foreign intelligence ; 
are off for the weirs, and are pushed for time.’ . . 

“+ Ah, always in a hurry, Master Harry ; as that illustrious and gallant officer, 
Sir Theophilus, used to say, the more haste the worse speed, said he—ah, brave 
man, splendid commander. I had the honour, Captain Ryder, to hold a high 
situation on the medical staff of the’ 

“+ The news, my dear sir, the news,’ I interrupted. BS, 

“ «Softly, my young friend, softly; | thought you must have heard them. The 
report's ali over the village already—the tally-ho hounds meet on our green to- 
morrow. Now, I’ve been thinking, Captain Ryder, that a spanking gallop after 
the fox will do you more good than fislung, or any other sort of exercise. I've 
as pretty a prad in my stable—rather too high-spirited for my riding—he is per- 
fectly at your service, and a hard day will do you both good—he backs a little at 
timber, but at aditch he’s delicious.’ 

« Friendlier offer than this no man could make, and I was astonished at the 
coldness of the captain’s manner in refusing a day’s hunting, and on the horse of 
a friend too—he became gloomier and more moodily silent than I had ever seen 
him, and the poor medico shortly after took his leave, somewhat discomfited by 
the manner in which his courtesy had been received. After he left us, Ryder’s 
dejection seemed evidently to increase ; he gave up his intention of fishing, and 
as I saw that even my company was a restraint on him, I shortly after shoulder- 
ed my rod, and proceeded to the weirs alone. I must confess [ thought more 
about my melancholy friend than my tackle—* What could there be in a fox- 
chase that affected his spirits so grievously! Was he offended with old Lister 
for offering hin a mount!’ But as all the queries a man proposes to himself 
generally end with very unsatisfactory answers, | tried to banish him trom my 
thoughts, and after an hour or two’s tolerable sport, got home in time for din- 
ner. A note was lying for me from Ryder, begging me to go down and share his 
mutton chop; so off I started, and cheered myself with the anticipation that 
something or other would drop out in the course of a whole evening's (e/e-a-téle, 
that would throw some light on the causes of his mysterious depression. 


so do let us have it,’ said I, ‘ for we 





“The dinner passed off as usual, but when we had filled our first bumper to 
the King. he said to me, ‘ You must have thought my conduct very odd in re- 
fusing old Lister’s obliging offer of his horse, but I have no doubt you will think 
the reason of my refusal still more extraordinary "” 

*©*Oh, many men,’ I said, * have a sort of scruple in mounting a friend’s horse 
to follow hounds.’ 

“Tt isn't that.—So, my good'fellow, I may just as well tell you the whole 


story once for all—I know you won't blab it, like our Pythagorean friend, the | 


disciple of Dr. Hummums, and you will not wonder any longer at the dulness of 
my spirits, when you know what cause I have for sorrow.’ He sighed as he 
said this, and finished his bumper. 

**T followed bis example in the latter of these operations, and prepared as so- 
ber a countenance as I could to listen to a tale of woe. 

“+ Thave so few relations,’ said Captain Ryder, ‘that when I was left an or- 
phan at three or four years of age, the person nearest to me in blood was an 
aunt of my mother’s. To the charge of this old lady I was committed ; and 
though I have to thank her for kindness more, I may say, than maternal, yet to 
her I owe all the unhappiness I have hitherto experienced. She was one of 
those unceasingly fidgety people who never leave one alone. Fiom the time 
she taught me my letters she thought it was her imperative duty to superintend 
every other part of my education. 
ly after the model of her own; and, in fact, she so perfectly succeeded, that | 
am ashamed to confess to you, at the age of fifteen I had no thoughts, no wish- 
es, no prejudices even, save those of my venerable grand-aunt. It has taken me 
nearly ever since to get quit of the effects of such a preposterous education ; 


but even now I find it impossible to shake off my earliest habits of thought ; and | 


though outwardly [am always mistaken for Captain Ryder, iny conscience tells 
me I am a hypocrite all the time, for in reality I am nothing more nor less than 
old aunt Anne. She had had her sorrows in her youth, and, according to the 
system she followed in all other things, she inoculated me with a sort of per- 
sonal participation in her misfortunes. Some time shortly after the Flood she 
had been in love with some gallant cavalier; and though there was something 
very ridiculous in the idea of an individual so old and withered as my precep- 
tress having ever been a slave to the tender passion, her policy was too success- 
ful in impressing me with a vigorous resolution to avoid, if possible, the catas- 
trophe which had ruined her hopes. 
like Nimrod, a mighty hunter in his day, and unfortunately broke his neck in 
leaping over a wall <A fox-chase, in my aunt’s estimation, after that event, was 
only a cloak for suicide and murder, a horse a more deadly scourge than pesti- 
lence or famine. ‘The utmost effort of her courage only enabled her to trust me 
in a carriage, and her anathemas were so forcible, and her descriptions of the 
unavoidableness of sudden death the moment I pressed the saddle so convincing, 
that I fairly confess to you that at your age, Master Harry, I would much more 
willingly have stormed a battery than put my foot into the stirrup. My aunt, 
however, died. I found myself by her kindness richer than I require ; and, af- 
ter a decent time devoted to grief for the loss of so excellent a benefactress, I 
began to feel the unpleasant effects of the mode in which she had brought me 
up. I found, on enquiring into my own mind, that I did not want for spirit ; but 
the solitary life ] had led, and the feelings I had imbibed, I was aware unfitted 
me for the duties of the station in life in which I found myself placed. I re- 
solved, therefore, as the best school for acquiring all the manliness and liberality 
of sentiment, and knowledge at the same time of men and manners, which I so 
earnestly desired, to enter the army. A commission was speedily procured. | 
became popular with my companions, by openly and at all times confessing my 
inferiority in what is called knowingness, but professing at the same time my 
readiness to be taught ; and in this way a very short time enabled me to bet upon 
races, pigeon-matches, and other things of that description, and lose my money 


She endeavoured to form my feelings exact- | 


The object of her attachment had been, | 


me, and all my enquiries only led me to the conclusion, 
made on my person at the unanimous desire of every spor 
‘The actual performers were grooms and whippers-in—I could, of course, de- 


self with sending a message to the master of the hounds, an 
country squire ; and, after stating to him that I understood he had given en- | 
couragement to the infamous scoundrels who had so grossly insulted me, I con- 


that the attack had been | Providence, by committing a similar indiscretion, that I invalided, came home, 
tsman on the ground. | and left the majority to the next on the list. Since that I have sold my com. 
‘mission, travelled a year or two on the continent, and having heard of this 
mand no satisfaction from fellows like them, and resolved accordingly to chal- | cottage, I resolved to occupy it fora short time, for { have never yet had Courage 
lenge the whole hunt. By the advice, however, of my friends, I contented my- | to go to my own house ; it is too close to the scene of my greatest happiness, 


old bluft-faced | and my acutest misery.” 


*** You mean Marsham Hall!’ I said, when he was silent. 
«To be sure I do,’ replied Captain Ryder. ‘But how do you happen to 


; : — v 
cluded by making him responsible for their behaviour, and accordingly requested | know the name : 


him to name his time and place. His answer was in these words, as near as I | 


remember : 


| father. 


“+ Why, my dear fellow,, I said, ‘ your friend Mrs. Marsham is a sister of my 
We have all of us often heard the story, though rather differently told ; 


“+ Tt wasn’t half enough—I wish to God I could have got near enough to | —but my father, without knowing the hero of the tale, has all along supported 
n Gertrude’s version, which fully acquits you of all intentional malice.’ 


you, and I would most assuredly have broken every bone in your skin. You 
have killed my three best hounds, and lamed seven others ; and as to the satis- 
faction you want, you must go and ask it from Bill Snaffle, our whipper-in. 


to your nonsense about pistols and all that, it’s all my eye and my elbow—you | 


don’t think I’m such an ass as to puta bullet in your head just now, and then 
have to go and earth myself in France, or such like foreign parts, all the best of 
the summer season, till I surrender at the summer ’sizes ? No, young gentleman. 
So all I can say is, if you choose to ride over my hounds, you must stand the 
consequences—that’s all. So no more from your, servant, John Brushton.’— 
The end of the adventure was, that I took the earliest opportunity of effecting 
an exchange. The regiment J joined was under sailing orders for Malta, and | 
was delighted at the thought of leaving England and all its disagreeable associa- 
tions behind me. Suddenly our departure was countermanded, and, to my hor- 
ror and chagrin, I found myself stationed at a large depot, about fifteen or twenty 
miles from my own estate. ‘The view of the neighbourhood recalled very un- 


| pleasant recollections ; and among the other feelings that were awakened by the 


| well-known scenes, was a very overwhelming one, I am sorry to say, of hatred 
tothe memory of old aunt Anne. But however her mode of education had 
lowered me in my own eyes, the wealth which she was known to have left 
me made me no inconsiderable object in the eyes of others. I was feted and 
| feasted by every family in the neighbourhood, any of whose olive branches were 
of the feminine gender. With the usual waywardness of spoilt children, I found 
| myself more pleased with those who ccmparatively neglected me, than with 
those who actually lavished their kindness and attentions. The family which 
pleased me most was that of a widow lady of the name of Why should 
I still feel a delicacy in giving utterance to the once loved name? Alas! they 
| are now nothing to me, and | fear Iam less than nothing to them. Their name 
was Marsham. A son and daughter were the whole of the family ; the son, a 
| fine high-spirited lad, a few years younger than I was, and the daughter about 
seventeen. The great charm about Gertrude Marsham was her perfect gentle- 
| ness. I never saw a creature so meek, so soft, and, in short, so captivating in 
all her ways. She was not beautiful—scarcely, to superficial eyes, pretty ; but 
in my eyes, Master Harry, I must confess she was all that my most romantic 
dreams had fancied of femininity (if there is such a word) and grace. Ere many 
| months were past, I was almost considered one of themselves ; and to my inter- 
| course with that family I attribute, in a great measure, my having corrected the 
faults of my disposition, which had been either implanted in me, or strengthened 
by the injudicious education of my early years. Without ever having come to 
any declaration, I found that I was considered by others, and when I examined 
into the matter, even by myself, in the light of an engaged man. I couldn’t help 
| fancying that this was the light in which | was viewed by Mrs. Marsham ; and 
| vanity led me to suppose that Gertrude herself thought of me as something very 
different from a common acquaintance. This went on for some time. I was then 
| two-and-twenty ; and though my income was considerable, I had scarcely enough, 
| as the phrase is, to marry on, as my aunt had tied up the estate till I should at- 
| tain the rather unusual majority of twenty-three. Here, again, I have to attri- 
bute my misfortune to the absurdity of my relation. ‘The Marshams were well 
aware of my circumstances, and indeed in that circle of sincere friends and kind 
| advisers I had no secret (save one) to conceal. That secret was what I ought to 
have told long ago. If [ had only had the sense to make my proposal to Ger- 
trude. the incident might not pearhaps have occurred which blasted all my hopes, 
and sent me melancholy and despairing through the world. Again, my ill-for- 
tune pursued me in the shape of ahorse. ‘Troy was not more certainly doomed 
to destruction by the agency of that detestable animal than I was. Since my 
misfortune in the hunting-field I had been so miserably dejected in mind the mo- 
ment I thought of a saddle, that I had abstained if possible from the very men- 
tion of a stable. ‘To be sure I sported a handsome phaeton, and, by dint of 
some lessons from my servant, had learned to drive my pair of chesnuts without 
| any apparent difliculty. One day, however, on paying my usual visit to the Mar- 
shams, I was told with the greatest exultation that Gertrude had been presented 
by some relation with a very beautiful lady’s palfrey—and, moreover, that she 
was impatient to give her new acquisition a trial. Alfred, her brother, was from 
' home, and Gertrude looked at me with such imploring eyes, that spite of iny al- 
most prophetic anticipations of misfortune, I could not avoid offering to be her 
escort in the park. The only steed except the carriage horses which was fit for 
me was a very pretty little bay, which was usually ridden by the groom when any 
of the family rode out. He seemed so gentle and quiet that I began to have 
| hopes that nothing would occur to interrupt the pleasure of our ride. Gertrude’s 
| palfrey was a very gentle, beautiful creature, and off we set at a slow walk be- 
neath the trees of the avenue, and diverged in a few minutes among * the bosky 
bournes and bushy dells,”’ with which the small but picturesque park abounded. 
Our conversation was delightful—but unfortunately it was most disagreeably in- 
terrupted by the servile habits of my horse. His place had been so uniformly 
in the rear, that he required constant attention to keep him along-side of my 
companion. Unfortunately, too, her horse was rather too high spirited for so 
light a hand upon his rein, and his metile seemed to be infinitely more excited 
when he heard the trampling of my horse behind him. But all my efforts to 
maintain his place were of no avail. When Miss Marsham put her pony into a 
canter, no power which I could exert would induce my charger to desert his po- 





| 


j 


““* Does Gertrude say so? Do you know her?’ exclaimed Rydgr, in a 


As | paroxysm of astonishment. 


*** Gertrude Marsham,’ I replied, ‘is my first cousin—the kindest friend | 


| have in the world, and, what is more, she is coming next week on a visit to the 


| parsonage for three months.’ 





raiment—the church bells rang as they had never rung before, and my good 
friend Mr. Benjainin Lister declared, and of his declarations made no end, that 
it was the jolliest wedding he had ever seen. 
was for a season cast aside, and he pryed into all the particulars of the match 
without any reservation in favour of a want of curiosity, and told all the in- 
formation he had collected, without a single word in favour of keeping secrets.” 


‘ But [ perceive, gentlemen,” continued Mr. Phipps, ‘‘it is useless to go on. 
At the end of her visit at my father’s, the whole village was clothed in white 


Even the memory of Hummums 


Here ended young Phipps’ narrative ; and we were luckily advanced to such 


| a stage, that we should have considered ita capital story, if it had been a hundred 


| times stupider than it was. Shortly after that we separated for the night, and I 











| 


the university of Catania. 
the country, they resided together in a house, situated a little beyond the arch, 
called the Portico del Molo. 


began not to be very sorry that the next day was to be the last one of my visit— 
for I perceived it was impossible to go at such a tremendous pace, without pulling 
up to bait. 


—p— 
SICILIAN FACTS. 
THE TWO STUDENTS. 
Two young men, destined for the legal profession, carried on their studies at 
Being intimate friends, and from the same part ef 


On one vide of this gateway stands the superb 
palace of the Bishop of Catania; on the other, within the town, is the residence 
of a noble family of the city. Both students were young men; one was about 
eighteen, his companion somewhat older. Being one evening invited to the 
house of a friend, when the younger was ready to go, his comyanion, who had 
to undergo an examination on the morrow, told him he would follow him shortly, 
being still engaged instudy. ‘The other accordingly left the house by himself. 
Having passed through the portico, when he came opposite the mansion of the 
cavaliere we have mentioned, he was surprised to hear a female voice call from 
the entrance, ‘** Andrea! Andrea!” As this happened to be his name, he ap- 
proached the door, when a woman immediately put something carefully en- 
veloped in a shawl into his hands, saying, ‘* Here, take it, and when you have 
delivered it safe, make haste back.” With these words she shut the door. It 
is to be observed that this took place during the last days of the carnival, when 
many strange adventures happen where least expected, and many jokes are 
practised on the unsuspecting. What was the young man’s astonishment when 
he perceived that the object so strangely consigned to his care was no other 
than a new-born infant! Here he was in a situation not a little embarrassing. 
What was he to do with the child? He felt an honourable scruple to become, 
by re-delivering it at the house, the means of discovering a secret of which cir- 
cumstances, unaccountable but perhaps imperative, had rendered him the de- 
positary. He determined, therefore, to carry it to his lodgings, and have it 
looked after by the housekeeper until morning, when he hoped to find some 
means of elucidating this extraordinary adventure When he gave the child, 
which was richly dressed, to the old woman, she could not avoid testifying her 
surprise that having been scarcely three months in Catania, he had found a 
present of such a description already. She, however, promised to take care of 
it, and comply with his directions. 

Having left the child in safe hands, he again set out for the party to which 
he was invited ; but no sooner had he passed the arch, than he perceived near 
the house from which he had received the infant, a gentleman, who with his 
back to the wall defended himself against the attack of several persons, ex- 
claiming against the meanness and cowardice of his assailants, who were so 
many to one. Our student, who was a young man of courage. indignant at the 
sight, being armed with a sword cane, drew, and placing himself by the side of 
the person, prepared to share his fate. A few thrusts were exchanged, one of 
the offensive party was wounded, when lights were seen approaching, at the 
sight of which the aggressors ran off, leaving the others by themselves. The 
gentleman politely thanked the student for his timely interference, ‘“‘ which,” he 
said, ‘he hoped one day to find a suitable opportunity of acknowledging ; but 
that, at present, circumstances forbade his making himself known to the person 
who had so signally obliged him.” He also declined farther assistance, as the 
persons who now came up with lights proved to be his own domestics The 
student, wishing the stranger good evening, left him, and continued his course 
to the house of the friend who had invited him. When the servant opened the 
door, the young man was surprised to perceive that he seemed diverted, and 
laughed at his appearance. Paying but little attention to this circumstance, he 
entered the room where the party was assembled ; they too began smiling, and 
he now became aware that the hat which he held in his hand was not his own, 
which had fallen off in the scuffle, but one he had taken up instead, belonging 
to some character in mask. It was surrounded by a band of jewels, fastened by 
a buckle of brilliants of considerable value. To the inquiries of the company 
on the subject he gave evasive answers ; and being anxious to communicate the 


with the good-nature of a gentleman, and the facility of a spoon—two good | S!t!on In the rear. Tramp, tramp, tramp, a sharp, short trot sounded on the elastic | affair to his friend, who had arrived before him, after a short stay, prevailed on 


qualities, which are certain, when they are combined, to render any one the de- | turf, and irritated my beautiful companion’s palfrey into madness. She at last | him to return home. 


As they conversed together on the strangeness of the ae- 


light of his mess. My reverence for my aunt's injunctions insensibly decayed ; , h€84" te lose her courage, and cried to me to come on, but I found it impossible | cidents, they arrived at the Portico del Molo, when it seemed that the adven- 


my fears of the objects she had painted in such terrible colours gradually disap- 
peared ; and I even worked myself up to such a state of desperate resolution, 


that having listened one night to an animated conversation, and being rather 


heated with wine, I promised to join a party of our officers who were going out 
with the hounds next morning. 
say it was madness to fulfil it. 


to obey. 
over dells and hillocks, and among trees, which threatened every moment to dash 
| poor Gertrude into pieces. Meanwhile my provoking brute kept just at such a 
distance behind as to add fresh spirit tothe race. At last, as we were approach- 


zard of adie, and get over my secret fears by one first and desperate effort. The ™e off my balance, it dashed forward like lightning, and passed close to the 


horse I rode was one of those beautiful paced, cantering, easy creatures, that | 


now almost exhausted girl. At that moment I was just tumbling to the greund, 


If it was folly to make the promise, you will ig the house, I made one vigorous effort to get in advance, and stop our dan- | 
But I was resolved to set iny life upon the ha- | 8€Tous career, and applied my switch, but with a prodigious spring, which threw 


| 
| 
| 


had often looked upon with a sort of desire to try if I couldn't enjoy the appa- and in the instinct of self-preservation, caught hold of something to save me. I | 


rently delightful motion. I was in raptures with myself as I floated beautifully 


to the cover-side ; and as I had by this time banished all fear, and had even 


made up my mind to a fall, I began to enjoy the exhilarating scene 


need not tell you it was the arm of the unfortunate Gertrude. By some sudden 
swerve of my horse, [ recovered my balance on the saddle, and in a moment was 


| 


My horse in the presence of Mrs. Marsham, who having seen the pace we were going at, | age. 


At last she finally lost command of her horse, which set off full speed, | tures of the evening were not yet come to a conclusion ; for a figure in black 


suddenly started up before them, and moving with a slow and solemn pace, dis- 
appeared under the archway. As they passed they were startled by a deep 
groan: looking to ascertain from whence it proceeded, conceiving it some trick 
to alarm them, they discovered the black figure, which had preceded them, ex- 
tended on the earth. They found it was a female, enveloped in the long mantle 
used by the ladies of Catania. She was in a swoon, and our friends conceiving 
themselves bound to assist this unfortunate person, conveyed her still senseless 
to their habitation, where the housekeeper put her to bed, and for a long time 
unsuccessfully tried to bring her to herself: even in this state they could per- 
ceive that she was surprisingly beautiful, and not more than sixteen years of 
At length she recovered a little, when the old woman declared that she 


seemed to enter rather too powerfully into my feelings of enjoyment. The pran- had rushed to the door, and was now hurrying distractedly along the avenue. | had fainted from weakness, and that if some nourishment was not immediately 
cing of so many gallant steeds, the sounding of horns, the voices of the dogs, My horse, as if recognising his mistress, stopt as she came near, and the cessa- | administered, she would again fall into a deliquium, which might prove fatal. 


put the beautiful creature on his mettle. 
do exactly as he liked, to keep my seat, to my own most profound admiration 


‘Murderer! what have you done?’ 


However, I managed, by letting him "on of his pace gave me an opportunity of hearing her exclaim as she passed, | The friends were generally in the habit of taking their meals at a tavern, s0 
In an instant I had dismounted, and, on | that there was nothing in the house but some conserves and wine ; a little 


At last came a prodigious burst : hounds and horsemen started off with a dash Tuning back, saw Mrs. Marsham supporting in her arms the fainting and bleed- being put into her mouth, she swallowed it, and in a few minutes found herself 


through the brush-wood of the cover. 
field hurried as if for life and death 


The fox had stolen away, and the whole 
My horse grew perfectly insane; in a | ment. 


ing foria of her daughter. 


A century of agony was concentrated in that mo- | considerably restored ; but before she began to speak, the hat of the younger 
I went forward, but was impatiently waved away by the broken-hearted | student caught her eye. 


Alarmed at the sight she sank back on the bed, and 


moment he was flashing among a crowd of men; passed them, with the bit parent— Off, off ! let us see you no more.'—Five years have passed away since | seemed threatened with a return of the swoon; eagerly inquiring how it had 
strongly held between his teeth; then, in that phantasmagoria-like vision, [ | that agonizing moment, but the whole scene comes vividly before me in my | fallen into his possession, she was somewhat consoled when he told her, what 


saw a vast multitude of hounds, and heard the howling of some of them that were 


crushed beneath my hoofs 


Suddenly other sounds rang in my ears—they were 
those of hooting and hallooing, cursing and swearing, mingled with threats of | S¢nt from my mind. 


dreams. Even in my waking thoughts, that pale-faced girl, with closed eyes, 
and hair flying in wild confusion over her neck and shoulders, is never long ab- 


the most appalling atrocity. ‘Shoot the villain! murder the rascal! horsewhip | the idea which had possessed her mother, that I had intentionally dragged her to 
the tailor,’—and fast and furious as was my pace, I soon heard the trampling of | the ground, after endangering her life by irritating the temper of her horse, was | pay her every requisite attention. In the morning the old woman informed them 
unnumbered horses behind me; the sound of galloping feet came nearer and | 8° Strong, and, as I found, after many unavailing efforts, so unconquerable, that I | that she was still in a weak condition, and greatly in want of quiet and repose. 
nearer, the storm of execrations came louder and louder, in which, in the enthu- | thought it better for all parties to retire from the scene of my disaster at once, | Desirous, therefure, as they were to discover the events that had brought a per- 
siasm of the moment, I vociferously joined, and spurred my already nearly fly- 24 rid them of the presence of a being who must always be the origin of such | son so young, so beautiful, and of no ordinary condition, as was evident from 


ing charger, unmindful of the yelping of the half-dozen dogs we overturned at disagreeable recollections. 


Gertrude was, luckily, only slightly hurt. 


I have never spoken to her since that maddening hour, for 


| 


| 


indeed was the truth, that he had found it in the street. 

In the meantime the servants, who had been dispatched into Catania, return- 
ed, bringing cordials and restoratives necessary in her situation. The students 
took their leave, giving her in charge to their housekeeper, with directions to 


Alfred, | her apparel, into the situation from which they had relieved her, they were con- 


every step. Whilst scouring along like the wind, and wondering in my amazing | 0 being acquainted with the circumstance, adopted his mother’s view of the | strained to defer their curiosity to a more fitting opportunity. All offers of call- 
ignorance where the deuce the fox could be, for by this time I had headed the , Mature of my behaviour, and I was under the disagreeable necessity of giving | ing in medical assistance she peremptorily declined, earnestly intreating that 


hounds, the voices of the horsemen behind me still sounded in my ears; the | him satisfaction for having made an attempt, as he expressed it, on his sister’s | 
breathing of their horses was close to me when, heaven and earth! how shal] | life—a life which, it is no exaggeration to declare, was dearer to me than my | 


express the agonies of my rage and astonishment, when I felt five or six enor- OWN.’ 


mous hunting-whips most vigorously applied to my shoulders. 


‘Tailor! scoun- 


| 


-" “ Thus far had my friend Captain Ryder proceeded with his story,” continued | 
drel! villain!’ was the accompaniment of every blow—‘ that will teach you to ; Young Phipps, ‘* when he stopt suddenly short, fixed his severe penetrating eyes 


kill poor Rover ; there’s for Trusty! there’s for Juniper!’ All this time [| upon me, and said— By heavens, sir, | don’t understand your behaviour—you 
felt it impossible to pull up my horse, which now exerted itself with an increase | are absolutely laughing at my distress.’—I was, in fact, taking a sly grin, for the 
of speed. My persecutors were shortly left behind ; over hedge, ditch, and stile, | Teason which I will tell you afterwards ; but, in the mean time, I begged his 
my steed and I still continued our course; the voice of the pack died off inthe pardon, and requested him to continue his story. 
distance, and I found myself pursuing my career through peaceful fields and un- ““* Why, after that,” he went on, ‘life was quite indifferent to me. I again 
disturbed meadows, where every now and then a startled countryman shouted effected an exchange, and passed three or four years in Canada very agreeably— 
<s Ie ed ee : alarm or surprise. Half maddened with pain that is, as quietly as possible, and with as few objects round me as I could any | 
cowardly escailonte I ao a o “ an Opportunity of revenging myself on my where hope for, to recall the miseries I had gone through. I devoted myself, | 
aaaa ivestodan le sae a er my career came to an end by the noble _ by way of diverting my thoughts into other channels, to the studies connected 
¢ to ite fate, and getting ae : blag r- .s If a unable “res ] ie with my profession, till, by an unlucky piece of good fortune, I found myself | 
. < ‘ Ss 5 B tu 4 lie B - se "e@ @ 4 > 3 av 
quarters. Here, of course, ramour with her Aer the ved STS Geom keer sett Gains . ry taps aa o “lee ee ee 
may Gdventere. Even my companions whe han | g g Sag ; absenc . Prve at the time of iny being senior captain, the major commanding 
give the most favourable col ‘ empted me to the hunt, did not | was killed by a fall from his horse. My companions loudly congratulated me on | 
avourable colouring to my conduct in the field. They hinted that! my good luck, and one of them facetiously remarked, that in gratitude for my 


my I Lc E £g 

rs thewa gent sete wuely in riding over the hounds met with no more than its promotion, the least I could do was to buy the goodnatured animal that had pro- 
g ward from the application of the horsewhip. Unfortunately it was a | cured it for me 

subscription pack, or my first business would have been to have shot the owner 

I found it was impossible to discover who the persons were 


re My misfortunes had always hitherto arisen from trusting my- | 
. | Self on horseback ; and it was from no cowardly feeling of regard to my personal 
who had assaulted safety, but a deep-rooted conviction of the sinfulness of again tempting 


| an acquaintance with the Prince of C 


every thing relating to her might be kept a profound secret, as she had other- 
wise to apprehend the most distressing consequences. The two following days 
she continued incapable of removal, and stil] seemed as little inclined as ever to 
enter on the subject of her own story. On the third day the housekeeper, either 


| to divert the attention of the young lady from the settled grief which seemed to 
| prey on her, or suspecting the real state of the case, during the absence of her 
| hosts, brought into her chamber the infant delivered to her care by the younger 


student. As soon as the lady saw the dress of the child she appeared to recog- 


| nize it, caught it in her arms, covered it with kisses, and then unable to restrain 


herself, wept long and bitterly over it Soon after the friends returned with 
information that the daughter of the Cavaliere T , who resided near the 
Portico del Molo, had eloped some evenings before, and that her family, having 
made fruitless inquiries among their relations and acquaintance, had at length 
given information to the police, which was making the most exact researches. 
When the young lady heard this. she exclaimed in an agony of terror, that she 
was the person sought after ; and calling for the two friends, she entreated ae 
to provide for her safety, for she was utterly lost if she fell into the hands 0 
her father. In a few words she then related the circumstances whieh had led 
to her extraordinary elopement. She had formed, about a twelveronth before, 
, a young nobleman of Palermo, who 
professed an ardent attachment to her; but not having attained his majority, he 
was still under the control of his mother, who having in view an advantageous 
match for him with a Palermitan lady of high connexions, would never be in- 
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duced to consent to a union with a family, which, though respectable, was | cumbered with a husband, he naturally enough concluded that she was either | in.” Master Greene was red-hot angry, and told me he veallilline him before 


neither among the most illustrious nor most wealthy in Sicily. The prince | 
therefore promised to marry her privately, and in this hope she had imprudently 
continued to meet him unknown to her parents, until her lover taking advan- 
tage of the affection she entertained for him, she found herself in a condition 
which rendered it necessary that he should fulfil his engagement without delay, 
in order to preserve her honour in the eyes of the world, and perhaps her life 
from the indignation of her father. The prince, on his part, declared that he 
was ready to make good his promise, even at the risk of incurring bis mother’s 
displeasure ; but he insisted that the marriage should be private, and kept con- 
ceaied until a favourable opportunity of divulging it might occur. It was ar- 
ranged that she should leave the paternal roof, where she was no longer in 
security, and accompany him to a villa at some distance from Catauia, in which 
he then resided, having hired it for this purpose. The vigilance of her father 
and brother, who entertained suspicions that all was not as it should be, obliged 
them to defer her escape from day today. At length the near approach of a | 
certain event rendered further postponement dangerous. It was fixed for the | 
evening on which our story commences, when a masked ball was to take place 
at tne Casino de Nobili, at which it was supposed her father and brother would | 
be present, and under shelter of the night their escape from Catania would be 
undiscovered ‘To disguise his person more effectually, the prince was to come 
dressed as for the masquerade, in a habit, which, having seen before, she would 
be enabled to recognise again. 

But before evening came, and their plan could be put into execution, the agi- 
tation and anxiety caused by the purpose and preparation to abandon her home, 
perhaps for ever, unluckily brought on the very event, the apprehension of which 
had rendered the step necessary. It took place in the apartment of her 
camneriera, and matters were managed so well, that no suspicion was on this | 
head excited in the family. Information of what had occurred was immediately 
conveyed to the prince, who sent word that a confidential servant, named An- 
drea, would cail for the infant as soon as it grew dark, and promised, in case the 
mother was in a condition to be moved, to persist in their scheme for escape. 
About the hour appointed she heard the clash of arms in the street, and her | 
brother was brought in wounded. What became of the prince she was unable 
to say; not having come himself, nor sent any of his domestics to account for 
his not having done so, she was fearful, that enraged at the hostility of her 
brother, he had come to the resolution of abandoning her. Her father, in- 
furiated at his son’s hurt, suspecting too, that the person who had been observed | 





fora length of time to haunt the premises, carried on a clandestine correspond- 
ence with his daughter, reproached her bitterly and violently, throwing out 
threats, which, knowing her situation, alarmed her to such a degreee, that she 
determined, even in the state in which she was to risk an attempt to escape, | 
fearful every moment that some unlucky accident might discover the whole 
truth to her father. Scarcely had she crossed the paternal threshold, ignorant | 
which way to proceed, and hardly abie to sustain herself for weakness, than the 
two students made their appearance. ‘Trembling with apprehension, she en- | 
deavoured to conceal herself, by retiring under the portico, where her strength | 
failing, she had fainted. What became of her afterwards, until she found her- | 
self in the house of our students, was known to themselves. | 

The young men did their best to comfort her, declared they did not doubt tie | 
prince’s honour, and that it should be their care to bring him to a clear and ex- 
plicit explanation. ‘They, in fact, resolved to wait on him, detail all the circum- | 
stances connected with their share of the adventure, and in case they found him | 
disinclined to do justice to the lady so strangely thrown on their protection, they 
determined, in the disinterested spirit of chivalry, to call him to account for his | 
breach of faith with their swords. As there was no time to be lost, they imme- | 
diately departed on their errand. Soon after they were gone, the housekeeper 
hurried in to say, that all Catania was in motion, and that the police had received 
orders to search the lodgings of all students not residing within the walls of the 
university, as they were always suspected to be concerned when any mischief 
was on foot. At this intelligence the spirits of the poor girl sunk anew, and she 
gave herself up for lost. What was to be done? to remain was to insure dis- 
covery, and to subject her to all the vengeance of her justly irritated father. She 
had fortunately concealed on her person jewels of some value, the gift of her | 
lover; mentioning this circumstance, the old woman calculating perhaps on the 
chance of turning the affair to her own advantage, said, that as any risk was pre- 

ferable to failing into the hands of her father, weak as she still was, she would 
hire a lettiga and accompany her to Jaci Reale, where she was acquainted with 
a certain canon, the bishop’s vicario in that town, with whom she had formerly 
resided as servant. He wasa worthy man; the young lady might discover her- | 
self to him, and she was sure he would take the most effectual steps either for 
uniting her to the prince, or reconciling her to her family. At worst, she had 
the means of supporting herself in concealment for a considerable time, in case 
matters should not turn out so favourably as she hoped. ‘The distance was only 
ten miles, and the lettigas were an easy conveyance. The young lady, terrified | 
to distraction, eagerly caught at the offer. The vehicle was procured, into | 
which the harassed mother, her child, and the o!d woman, hurried with all possi- | 
ble dispatch. 

Whilst this took place in Catania, the students had discovered the abode of 
the prince, and introducing themselves, had narrated to him the adventures that 
had befallen the young lady. ‘They found he had been badly wounded in the | 
rencontre with the brother. Being unable to leave the house himself, he had 
given directions to the confidential servant we have mentioned, to communicate | 
the circumstance to his mistress, and concert a second time the means of es- 
cape ; but the domestic to his master’s disappointment, only learnt that the lady 
had already eloped. ‘The prince in the interim had caused inquiries to be made, 
but without effect. He now testified in lively terms his satisfaction at the tidings | 
brought by the students, and declared that it had always been his intention to do 
the lady all the justice in his power. It was arranged that the prince should, if 
the state of his health permitted, return next day to Catania, and remove his in- 
tended bride to his own villa. In case a discovery took place before, the friends 
were authorized to reveal the whole affair to the Cavaliere T , and assure 
him of the prince’s intention to repair the honour of his family, by an immediate | 
union with his daughter. 

Having effected their object, the brother students returned to Catania with the | 
welcome intelligence. Ov their arrival at home, their surprise and mortification | 
were great to find that during their absence, the lady, the infant, and the house- | 
keeper had all disappeared. ‘The servants, who had been purposely sent out of 
the way, could not tell where they were gone. Their promise to the prince 
considerably perplexed them, as they were fearful he might imagine them privy | 
to her flight. Whilst they debated on the plan to be pursued, a loud knocking 
was heard at the door. It was the police, which came to search the premises, 
which were fortunately among the last examined, being situated without the 
walls of Catania. ‘The companions instantly comprehended that apprehension 
of the intended visit had caused the second flight of their terrified guest ; but as 
she had left no clue by which they might trace her retreat, they were as embar- 
rassed as ever. The police having examined the building, withdrew, leaving | 
the students to themselves, who determined next morning early to revisit the 
prince, and apprise him of the unexpected event which had taken place during | 
their absence. 

In the meantime the juvenile mother, her infant, and the housekeeper had | 
arrived safe at Jaci Reale. The worthy canon hearing her story, readily pro- 
mised to exert himself in her behalf, and offered her for the present an asylum in | 
his own house. Having ascertained the direction of the prince’s villa, he under- 
took to wait on him on the following day. When our disappointed students, 
therefore arrived at the house, they found the young nobleman in company with 
the vicario, who had already communicated to him the escape of the young lady 
from Catania, and had engaged him to repair with him on the ensuing day, to 
Jaci, for the purpose of being united by him to the object of his affection. The 
Cavahere 'T’ was of an honourable family, and the good canon had little | 
doubt of the princess, his mother, being speedily reconciled to a union which it 
would be no longer in her power to impede. The good-natured students on their 
part promised to wait on the bride’s father, in order to announce to him at onee, 
the joyful intelligence of the recovery and marriage of his daughter with the 
Prince of C ; 

All things succeeded according to the most sanguine expectations. The father 
Was pacified, the princess reconciled, and the lovers lived long and happily, | 
always entertaining a sincere friendship for our students, whom fortune had so 
Strangely rendered the instruments of their mutual felicity. 














THE TURK UNBEARDED. 
: A LIVORNESE FACT. | 
Some time since, business brought a Turkish merchant to Leghorn; being a 
Person of liberal disposition, and possessing the means of displaying it, his ac- | 
qvaintance was much sought by the thrifty and calculating Livornese. He was 
a robust, good-looking man, of about thirty-five, and gloried in a beard of most 
Spectable longitude, as black as jet, which it was his particular care to keep 
uty trimmed and delicately perfumed. At one of the conversazioni of the | 
2 he fell in with the wife of a certain Signor G—, a gentleman | 
in ha in the dogana, or custom-house, but who happened at this period to be 
Orence, whither he had been called by a law-suit. Thougha Tuscan, Signor | 
a was an almost solitary instance of the kind, subject to occasional fits of | 
pene io an when summoned by his affairs to Florence, left his better half with | 
eon — reluctance ; but being put to a choice of evils, he wisely preferred | 
_. 7 8 his wife for a time, to the risk of losing his money for ever. The lady, 


as I have s att - 
have said, attracted the Mussulman’s attention. 
coquette, t} 


Achmet we 
ever 
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Being somewhat of a | 
ve novelty of a Turkish adorer hit her fancy extremely ; so that poor | 
‘s ere long ensnared in the meshes of Cupid, without a prospect, or | 
Never hearing the fair hint at her being en- | 


} 
‘a Wish, to extricate himself 


Che Albion. 





maid or widow, and consequently fair game, to be wooed and to be won, for he 
did not set the difference of religion down as a great obstacle. One evening 
therefore, whilst engaged, at the house of a friend, in a tender (¢éte-d-téte, he 
offered in tolerable lingua franca, for real Italian he neither understood very well 
nor spoke very intelligibly, to take his Christian enslaver to Constantinople as his 


wife. Hearing this fair proposal, unwilling, no doubt, to risk the loss of her | 
admirer by a candid explanation, she bantered hin without giving a decisive | 


answer to his question. In this manner she put him off from day to day, whilst 


the enamoured Turk continued to press his suit with more fervour than ever. In 
the meantime Signor G » having terminated his affairs, was daily expected 
from Florence. His lady was not particularly anxious that he should become 
acquainted with the advantageous offer made her in his absence. But how get 
rid of her Turkish swain, who besieged her as closely as a beleaguered city ! 
She at length hit on, what she conceived an infallible plan for this purpose. His 
predilection for his beard was no secret to her, and on this she based her operations. 
Accordingly, when he next pressed her as usual,—* Really,” she said, * I might 





| be prevailed on but for that odious beard.” 


**Odious beard!" 


buast a finer.” 
* I don't care,” replied the fair one, ** you will never do for me, with that goat- 
like appendage to your chin.” 
In fine, to cut the matter short, the reader must know that the Turk compre- 
hending but little Italian, understood the lady that she would be his, provided he 
manifested his love for her by the sacrifice of his beard, and that this once done, 


reiterated the petrified Turk, ‘the blessed prophet cannot 


| she was fairly his own by contract implied and expressed between thein. 


Though the loss cut him to the very soul, he resolved to give his mistress this 
extreme proof of the intensity of his adoration. Little did the simple follower 
of Mahomet imagine the wiles of which our fair Christians are capable, aud still 


107 


the council. William smiled, and Master Greene said,—“ Why ! would not you, 
if, you were in my place?” He replied,—*‘ I am half inclined to do worse— 
to bring him before the audience some spare hour.’’ At the close of the burial 
service all the poets of the age threw their pens into the grave, together with the 
pieces they had composed in praise or lamentation of the deceased. William 
Shekspeare was the only poet who abstained from throwing in either pen or poem, 
—at which no one marvelled, he being of low estate, and the others not having 
yet taken him by the hand. Yet many authors recognised him, not indeed as 
author but as player; and one, civiller than the rest, came up unto him triumphant- 
ly, his eyes sparkling with glee and satisfaction, and said consolatorily,—* In 
due time, my honest friend, you may be admitted to do as much for one of us.’ 
—* After such encouragement,’ replied our townsman, ‘I am bound in duty to 
give you the preference, should I indeed be worthy.’ This was the only smart 
thing he uttered all the remainder of the day ; during the whole of it he appear- 
ed to be half lost, I know not whether in melancholy or in meditation, and soon 


left us.”—Cilation, &c. pp. 278-281. 


We have really very little doubt that this scene is such an one as might have 
occurred after Shakspeare had written half his tragedies. Mr. Landor adds, in 
the capacity of editor, the following very characteristic note :— 

He has been amused, in his earlier days, at watching the first appearance of 
such few books as he believed to be the production of some powerful intellect. 
He has seen people slowly rise up to them, like carp in a pond when food is 
thrown among them; some of which carp snatch suddenly at a morsel, and 
swallow it; others touch it gently with their barbe, pass deliberately by. and 
leave it ; others wriggle and rub against it more disdainfully ; others, in sober 
truth, know not what to make of it, swim round and round it, cye it on the sunny 
side, eye it on the shady ; approach it, question it, shoulder it, flap it with the tail, 
turn it over, look askance at it, take a pea-shell or a worm instead of it, and 


less did his deceiver conceive a ‘lurk could ever reconcile himself to the loss of | plunge again their contented heads into the comfortable mud ; after some seasons 


his beard. 

Next morning a loud knock announced a visitor. ‘The cameriera came run- 
ning up to tell her mistress, as well as she could for laughing, that the ‘Turk was 
come. 

* Seccatura !”’ said the Signora. 

* With a whole levy of ‘Turks at his heels.” 

‘* Male,” answered the lady. 

* And without a hair on his chin.” 

“ Peggio,” cried her mistress, ‘“ what shall we do now 7” 

Our ‘Turk already, as he conceived, the husband of the lady, in force of the 


{ 
| 
| 


the same food will suit their stomachs better. The Editor has seen all this, and 
been an actor in it, whether at Chantilly or Fontainebleau is indifferent to the 
reader ; and it has occurred to him that Shakspeare and Spenser were thrown 
among such carp, and began to be relished (the worst, of course, first) after many 
years.”"—Ibid. pp. 250, 251. 

We must indulge ourselves with a few more of Coleridge’s Shakspeariana. 
We have seldom met with more profound truth, conveyed in the simplest language, 


| than in the first of these sentences :— 


| 


** Men of humour are always in some degree men of genius ; wits are rarely 
so, although a man of genius may, amongst other gifts, possess wit, as Shaks- 


stipulation between them, was come with a dozen stout Turks of his crew, each | peare.” 


bearing a nuptial present for the bride, in order to take possession of the lady 


Consider, along with this high egtimation of humour, our poet’s judgment 


and her residence, in which he proposed fixing his quarters durmg his stay in | elsewhere as to the talent of mimicry. 


Leghorn. ‘These affairs, by the way, are managed much more simply and with 


‘The talent for inimicry seems strongest where the human race are more de- 





less ado in Constantinople than with us. Having directed his attendants to | graded. ‘The poor, naked, half-human savages of New Holland were found 
remain without in the anteroom, until summoned to attend, he hurried in on the | excellent mimics ; and in civilized society, minds of the very lowest stamp alone 
wings of love to salute his fair bride. His twelve followers, with all the gravity | satirize by copying.”—Autobiog. Lit., vol. i. p. 79. 

of Turks, squatted themselves down in the middle of the room, and making | ‘The reader of the next paragraph will feel how true is the remark that it re- 
themselves quite at home, produced their pipes, and began composedly to send | quires a poet to criticise poetry. 

up the odoriferous fumes in volumes to the ceiling. In the meantime the fair ‘In Shakspeare one sentence begets the next naturally; the meaning is all 


| Livornese within was sadly embarrassed. 


| whilst the signora began explaining to Signor G 
scene, as well as she could, whether entirely to her husband’s satisfaction is un- 
Be that as it may, he very politely assured his intended successor, | general. 


| the first time seven years after his death. 


In vain she prayed, expostulated, re- 
monstrated, explained. 
entreaty. 
own? 


Had he not sacrificed his beard ? 
Was ever woman more fairly or dearly won ! 


The enraptured Turk would listen neither to excuse or 





inwoven. He goes on kindling like a meteor through the dark atmosphere ; yet 
when the creation in its outline is once perfect, then he seems to rest from his 


Was not his chin as smooth as her | labour, and to smile upon his work and tell himself that it is very good. You 
How the scene would { see many scenes and parts of scenes which are simply Shakspeare’s disporting 


have ended we cannot pretend to determine, had it not happened that just at this | himself in joyous triumph and vigorous fun after a great achievement of his 





very critical moment, Signor G himself walked in. When he entered the 


anteroom, and beheld twelve Turks smoking in a circle, like the signs of the 
zodiac in the days of Phaeton, he almost began to think he had mistaken the 
Upon inquiry what all this meant, one of the grave dozen laconically | 


house. 
gave him to understand that the residence now belonged to his master. 

** Indeed !”’ said Signor G , much edified by the intelligence. 
that happened !” 

‘“* He has married the lady this morning,” puffed out the Mussulman. 

“The devil he has !” roared Signor G 
a Turk to boot, after six weeks absence !” 
ment. 
of the smooth-chinned Turk. 
said the gentleman. 








And he rushed into the inner apart- 


**My husband!” cried the lady. 





certain. 


** How has 


highest genius.”—Tble- Talk, 1833. 

** Remark the use which Shakspeare always makes of his bold villains, as 
vehicles for expressing opinions and conjectures of a nature too hazardous for a 
wise man to put forth directly as his own, or from any sustained character.””— 
Ibid. 

On Shakspeare’s villains there is, by the way, a subtle passage in the Aulo- 


| biographia, which we must place in juxtaposition with this fragment of the Tadle 
| Talk. 
* What! a new husband ! and 


““*We shall be as gods in knowledge,’ was and must have been the first 
temptation ; and the co-existence of great intellectual lordship with guilt has 


There he found his lady resisting, as we have described, the overtures | never been adequately represented without exciting the strongest interest, and 
“My wife!” 
The disappointed Mussulman stood aghast as he heard ; | plate the intellect of man more exelusivcly as a separate self-subsistence, than in its 
the meaning of the strange | proper state of subordination to his own conscience, or tothe will of an infinitely 


for this reason, that im this bad and heterogeneous co-ordination we can contem- 


superior being. This is the secret charm of Shakspeare’s male characters in 


They are all cast in the mould of Shakspeare’s own gigantic intellect ; 


that according to the law of the country, wives being only allotted one husband | and this is the open attraction of his Richard, Jago, Edmund, &c. in particular.” 
at atime in Italy, and his claim being the prior one, he trusted the other would —vol. ii. pp. 266, 267. 


at least have the goodness to wait for his demise : but this was what the Turk, | 
who had parted with his beloved beard to obtain the lady, was by no means speak of his ruffians) is his last, Iago. 
Words ensued, and words were on the point of being 

followed by blows, in which, as there was only one Christian against a round | generous and ideally chivalrous of all his heroes. 
dozen of ‘Turks, the former, though the first husband, would probably have come 


inclined to consent to. 


off second best, had not his servants, seeing how matters went, called in the 


police, whose presence put an end to the fracas. 


Infuriated at the double loss of his beard and his bride, the Turk continued to | 
threaten vengeance for having been thus victimized, until the police, apprehensive | 
of the consequences, put him by force on board his own vessel, and sent him 


beardless and wifeless back to Constantinople. 


——— 
COLERIDGE’S TABLE-TALK. 
From the London Quarterly Review.—[ Continued from the last Allion.] 
It is common to say that Shakspeare was unconscious of his own greatness. 


The sonnet referred to by Coleridge in a preceding extract is only one of many 


among those extraordinary and mysterious pieces that may be referred to as 
utterly destructive of that theory. 


his genius had expanded and strengthened as its exercise advanced. 


thorough consciousness that his had been always a growing mind. 
comes the grand puzzle of ail. 


duced it in 1611, at the age of forty-seven, and that immediately afterwards he 


edition of his works; nay, leaving many of the best of them to be printed for 
We can only account for this by the 
presuinption that, great as Shakspeare was, and felt himself to be, he had in his 
mind an ideal of art far above what he supposed himself ever to have approached 
in his own best dramas. 
the structure and development of every truly great mind and character. 

We may take this opportunity, though somewhat irregularly, of noticing a 
strange little volume which lateiy issued from the press, entitled ‘ Citation and 
Examination of Wm. Shakspeare, &c. before the worshipful Sir Thomas Lucy, 
Knight, touching Deer Stealing, 19th Sept. 1582, now first published from 


original papers: to which is added a Conference of Master Edmund Spenser 
| with the Earl of Essex, touching the State of Ireland.’ 


This performance is, 
as every reaser will soon discover, from the pen of Mr. Landor,—and, like 
almost every other work of that pen, it presents a perplexing iixture of the 
quaint and the beautiful in its language, of the absurd and the profound in its 
meaning. The Citation and Examination of Shakspeare does not on the whole 
appear to us worthy of being classed with the best of Mr. Landor’s efforts, though 
nothing can be more equisite than some detached passages in the course of the 
dialogue. The Conference between Essex and Spenser, again, seems to us an 


almost unrivalled specimen of Mr. Landor’s purest and happiest vein,—that | 


Nor could he, who at an early period of his 
| career so estimated himself, be unconscious of the prodigious extent to which 
He could 
| not look back from Macbeth, Lear, Othello, to his juvenile poems, his sonnets, 

his Love’s Labour's Lost. Two Gentlemen of Verona, and so forth, without a 
But then 
It seems to have been pretty well ascertained by | 
Chalmers that Othello, which we agree with Mr. Coleridge in considering as the 
very highest triumph of his dramatic art, was also its last effort: that he pro- 


How surely is Modesty the twin-grace with Daring in 


It is curious that, after all, the very worst of Shakspeare’s villains (we do not 
It is in the same piece, too, that he has 
given us the most dignified of his lovely women, and the most essentially 
Well may Coleridge say,— 
| ] still think the chronological order the best for arranging a poet’s works. 
| All your divisions are in particular instances inadequate, and they destroy the 
interest which arises from watching the progress, maturity, and even the decay 
of genius.”—Table-Talk, March, 1834. 

His own earlier definition of genius is probably in the recollection of many of 
our readers :— 

“ To carry on the feelings of childhood into the powers of manhood : to com- 
bine the child’s sense of wonder and novelty with the appearances, which every 


| day for perhaps forty years had rendered familiar, 


‘With sun and moon and stars throughout the year, 
And man and woman ;’ 
this is the character and privilege of genius, and one of the marks which 
distinguish genius from talents.”—Autohiog. Lit., vel. i. p. 85. 
But along with this it is well to keep in view a truth he has briefly expressed 


| in one of the volumes now before us, viz. :— 


« Genius must have talent as its complement and implement, just as in like 
manner imagination must have fancy. In short, the higher intellectual powers 
can only act through a corresponding energy of the lower.” 

We shall now put together a few of his obiter dicta on general literature. 
Coleridge could be a stern, and even cruel critic, (for example, witness the case 
of poor Maturin,) and he had some early prejudices which warped his judgment 


| as to one or two of our own best and greatest poets, especially Pope ; but, with 
| rare exceptions, he brought to the consideration of literary works, whether old or 


withdrew from the stage, from literature, from London, we had almost said from | 
the world, contented to linger on the remaining five yearsof his life in his native | 
village, oblitusque suorum obliviscendus et illis—never once dreaming even of an | 


new, not only great shrewdness and subtlety of thought and observation, but a 
most genial and generous tone of feeling. 
Don Quixote. 
“When a man mistakes his thoughts for persons and things, he is mad. A 
madman is properly so defined. Don Quixote is not a man out of his senses, 
but a man in whom the imagination and the pure reason are so powerful as to 


| make him disregard the evidence of sense when it opposed their conclusions . 


Sancho is the common sense of the social man-animal, unenlightened and un- 
sanctified by the reason. You see him how he reverences his master at the 
very time he is cheating him.” 

Dryden. 

“You will find this a good guage or criterion of genius, whether it progresses 
and evolves, or only spins upon itself. ‘Take Dryden’s Achitophel and Zimri— 
Shaftesbury and Buckingham; every line adds to or modifies the character, 
which is, as it were, a building up to the very last verse ;—whereas in Pope’s 
Timon, &c , the first two or three couplets contain all the pith of the character, 


| and the twenty or thirty lines that follow are so much evidence or proof of overt 


| 


peculiar power of interweaving satire and pathos which forms the inimitable | 


charm of many of his Imaginary Conversations. We propose ere long to review 
the various works, in verse and prose, which this author has produced since we 
last made him the subject of an article; but in the meantime are tempted to 


| quote a few sentences from his Epilogue to the Conference, being an account of 
| the circumstances under which one Jacob Eldridge, a lawyer's clerk, and native 


of Stratford-on-Avon, was employed by the Earl of Essex to act the part of a 


Gumey on that occasion ; together with particulars of the funeral of Spenscr, at 


which Eldridge attended within a few months after the Conference took place. 
This fictitious Jacob, writing to a friend in Warwickshire, says :— 

** Now I speak of poets, you will be in a maze at hearing that our townsman 
hath written a power of matter for the playhouse. 
think it quite good enough to print: but I do assure you, on the faith of a 


Christian, it is not bad; and there is rare fun in the last thing of his about Venus, | 10 ac 
| Goethe to Schiller; but you may depend upon it, Goethe does not, nor ever 


where a Jew, one Shiloh, is choused out of his money and his revenge. . . 


“Master Greene may overrate him; but Master Greene declares that if | 


William goes on improving and taking his advice, it will be desperate hard work 
in another seven years to find so many as half a dozen chaps equal to him with- 
in the liberties. 


Neither he nor the booksellers | 


acts of jealousy, or pride, or whatever it might be, that is satirized. In like 
manner compare Charles Lamb’s exquisite criticisms on Shakspeare with Haz- 
litt’s imitations of them.” 

‘«* Dryden’s genius was of that sort that catches fire by its own motion , his 
chariot wheels get hot by driving fast.” 

Fielding. , 

“ How charming—how wholesome—Fielding always is! To take him up 
after Richardson is like emerging from a sick room heated by stoves into an open 
lawn, on a breezy day in May.” 

Johnson. Ape r : 

“ Dr. Johnson seems to have been really more powerful in discoursing, viva 
voce, in conversation than with his pen in hand. It seems as if the excitement 
of company called something like reality and consecutiveness into his reasonings, 
which in his writings I cannot see. His antitheses are almost always verbal 
only; and sentence after sentence in “* The Rambler’ may be pointed out, to 
which you cannot attach any definite meaning whatever. In his political pam- 
phlets there is more truth of expression than in his other works, for the same 
reason that his conversation is better than his writings in general.” 

Schiller. 
“The young men in Germany and England who admire Lord Byron, prefer 


will. command the common mind of the people of Germany as Schiller does. 


| Schiller had two legitimate phases in his intellectual character; the first as 


Master Greene and myself took him with us to see the burial | 


of Master Edmund Spenser in Westminster Abbey on the 19th of January last. | 


The halberdmen pushed us back as having no business there 
told them he belonged tothe queen’s company of players. William Shakspeare 
could have said the same, but did not 


Essex. 


Master Greene | 


And I, fearing that Master Greene and | 
he might be halberded back into the crowd, showed the badge of the Ear! of . 
Whereupon did the serjeant ground his halberd, and say unto me,—| ample scope for his varied powers. 


author of “ The Robbers,” a piece which must not be considered with reference 
to Shakspeare, but as a work of the mere material sublime, and in that line itis 
undoubtedly very powerful indeed. It is quite genuine, and deeply imbued with 
Schiller’s own soul. After this he outgrew the composition of such plays as 
“The Robbers,” and at once took his true and only rightful stand in the grand 
historical drama— The Wallenstein ;” not the intense drama of passion—he 
was not master of that—but the diffused drama of history, in which alone he had 
“'The Wallenstein” is the greatest of his 


“That badge commands admittance everywhere: your folk likewise may come | works ; it is not unlike Shakspeare’s historical plays, a species by itself. You 
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may take up any scene, and it will please you by itself, just as you may 1m Be 
Quixote.” which you read through once or twice only, but which you es: he 
repeatedly. After this point it was that Goethe and other writers injures y 
their theories the steadiness and originality of Schiller’s mind ; an<d in py 
of his works, after“ Tne Wallenstein.” you may perceive the fluctuations 0 ‘7 
taste and principles of composition. He got a notion ¢ 1¢e 
characterlessness of the Greek tragedy with a chorus, as 1n * 1 he Bride of Mes- 
sina,” and he was for infusing more lyric verse into it. Schiller — 
affected to despise “The Robbers” and the other works of his first = + 
whereas he ought to have spoken of them as of works not In a right line, but ull | 
of excellence in their way. In his ballads and lighter lyrics Goethe is most ex- 
cellent. It is impossible to praise him too highly in this respect. I like ‘ rhe 
Wilhelm Meister” the best of his prose works. But neither Schiller’s nor 
Goethe’s prose style approaches to Lessing’s, whose writings, for manner, are 
absolutely perfect.” 








Scott. 

“Dear Sir Walter Scott and myself were exact, but harmonious, Opposites in 
this; that every old ruin, hill, river, or tree called up in his mind a host of 
historical or biographical associations, Just as a bright pan of brass, when beaten, 
is said to attract the swarming bees , whereas for myself, notwithstanding Dr. | 
Johnson, I believe I should walk over the plain of Marathon without taking more | 
interest in it than in any other plain of similar features. Yet I receive as much 
pleasure in reading the account of the battle of Herodotus as any one can.— | 
Charles Lamb wrote an essay on a man who lived in past time ; 1 thought of | 
adding another to it on one who lived notin time at all, past, present, or future, | 
but beside or collaterally.” 

« When I am very ill indeed, I can read Scott’s novels, and they are almost 
the only books I. can then read. I cannot at such times read the Bible ; my mind 
reflects on it, but | cannot bear the cpen page.” 

Byron. 

« How lamentably the art of versification is neglected by most of the poets of 
the present day; by Lord Byron, it strikes me, in particular, among those eml- | 
nent for other qualities. | 

“Upon the whole, I think the part of Don Juan, in which Lambro’s return | 
to his home, and Lambro himself, are described, is the best—that is, the most 
individual thing in all I know of Lord B.'s works. ‘The festal abandonment puts | 
one in mind of Nicolas Poussin’s pictures.’—7th June, 1834. 

Basil Hall. 

“The possible destiny of the United States of America,—as a nation of a | 
hundred millions of Freemen,—stretching from the Atlantic to the Pacific, living 
under the laws of Alfred, and speaking the language of Shakspeare and Milton,— 
is an august conception. Why should we not wish to see it realized? America 
would then be England viewed through a solar microscope,—Great Britain in a 
state of glorivus magnification! How deeply to be lamented is the spirit of hos- 
tility and sneering which some of the popular books of travels have shown in 
treating of the Americans! They hate us, no doubt, just as brothers hate ; but | 
they respect the opinion of an Englishman concerning themselves ten times as 
muchas that of a native of any other country on earth. 


A very little humouring | 
of their prejudices, and some courtesy of language and demeanour on the part of 
Englishmen, would work wonders, even as it is, with the public mind of the 
Americans. 

** Captain Basil Hall's book is certainly very entertaining and instructive ; but 
in my judgment his sentiments upon many points, and more especially his mode 
of expression, are unwise and uncharitable. After all, are not most of the things 
shown up with so much bitterness by him mere national foibles, parallels to which 
every people has, and must of necessity have?” 


ture, and that, without Christ's redeeming love and God’s grace, she cannot be | 
emancipated from its dominion, is true and proper.” 
Vv. 

“ How deep a wound to inorals and social purity has that accursed article of 
the celibacy of the clergy been! Even the best and most enlightened men in 
Romanist countries attach a notion of impurity to the marrage of a clergyman 
and can sueh a feeling be without its effect on the estimation of the wedded life 
and the morals of both sexes in Spain, Italy, France, 





in general? Impossible ! 
&c., prove it abundantly.” 
Vi. 

“To resolve laughter into an expression of contempt is contrary to fact, and 
laughable enough. | Laughter is a convulsion of the nerves; and it seems as if 
nature cut short the rapid thrill ef pleasure on the nerves by a sudden convul- 
sion of them, to prevent the sensation becoming painful. Aristotle s definition 
is as good as can be; surprise at perceiving anything out of its usual place. when 
the unusualness is not accompanied by a sense of serious danger. Such sur- 
prise is always pleasurable ; and it is observable that surprise, accompanied 
with circumstances of danger, becomes tragic. Hence farce may often bor- 
der on tragedy : indeed, farce is nearer tragedy in its essence than comedy Is. 

We have leit ourselves little room for what occupies a very considerable 
portion of these most interesting volumes—namely, politics : we mean politics , 
in the largest sense of that word, including, of course, political cconomy, and 
popular education :— 

Public Schools. | 

“ July 8, 1833.—I am clear for public schvols as the general ; but for par- | 
ticular children private education may be proper. For the purpose of moving 
at ease in the best English society—mind, | do not call the London exclusive 
clique the best English society—the defect of a public education upon the plan 
of our great schools, and Oxford, and Cambridge, is hardly to be supplied. But 
the defect is positively visible in some men, and only negatively in others. Che | 
tirst offend you by habits and modes of thinking and acting directly attributable 
to their private education; inthe others, you only regret that the freedom and 
facility of the established and national mode of bringing up is not added to their | 
good qualities. 

“ One constant blunder of these New-Broomers or Broughamers, these Penny 
Magazine sages and philanthropists, in reference to our public schools, is to con- | 
fine their view to what schoolmasters teach the boys, with entire oversight of 
all that the boys are excited to learn from each other and of themselves, with 
more geniality even because it is not a part of their compelled school knowledge. 
An Fton boy's knowledge of the St. Lawrence, Mississippi, Missouri, Orellana, 
&c., will be generally found in exact proportion to his knowledge of the llissus, 

Hebrus, Orontes, and so forth; inasmuch as modern travels and voyages are 
more entertaining and fascinating than Cellarius—or Robinson Crusoe, Dam- 
pier, and Captain Cook than the Pericgesis. Compare the lads themselves from 
Eton and Harrow, &c. with the alumni of the New-Broom Institution, and not | 
the lists of school-lessons, and be that comparison the criterion.” | 
Infant Schools | 

“ July 24, 1832.—I have no faith in act of parliament reform. All the great 
—the permanently great—things that have been achieved in the world, have | 
been achieved by individuals working from the instinct of genius or of good- | 


} 


ness. The rage now-a-days is all the other way; the individual is supposed 
capable of nothing; there must be organization, classification, machinery, &e., 


as if the capital of national morality could be increased by making a joint stock 
of it. Hence you see these infant schools so patronised by the bishops and 
others, who think them a grand inveution. Is it found that an infant-school 
child, who has been bawling all day a column of the multiplication-table, or a 





Marryatt. 

“T have received a great deal of pleasure from some of the modern novels, 
especially Captain Marryatt’s * Peter Simple.”’ That book is nearer Smollet than | 
anything I ever remember. And “Tom Cringle’s Log,” in Blackwood, is also 
most excellent.” | 

Our readers will expect a few specimens of the 'Table-Talk on ancient litera- | 
ture. Here are a few—the shortest we could hit upon—and some of the | 
best :— 

“The old Latin poets attempted to compound as largely as the Greek ; hence | 
in Ennius such words as belligerentes, &c. In nothing did Virgil show his | 
judgment more than in rejecting these, except just where common usage had | 
sanctioned them, as omnipotens and a few more. He saw that the Latin was | 
too far advanced in its formation, and of too rigid a character to admit such com- | 
position or agglutination. In this particular respect Virgil's Latin is very ad- 
mirable and deserving preference. Compare it with the language of Lucan or | 


} 


Statius, and count the number of words used in an equal number of lines, and | citizen, as this abominable tenet. 


ebserve how many short words Virgil has.” 

**T cannot quite understand the grounds of the high admiration which the 
ancients expressed for Propertius, and I own that Tibullus is rather insipid to 
me. Lucan was a man of great powers; but what was to be made of sucha 
shapeless fragment of party warfare, and so recenttoo! He had fancy rather 
than imagination, and passion rather than fancy. 
sure ; still the * Pharsalia’ is in my judgment a very wonderful work for such a 
youth as Lucan was.” 

‘7 think Statius a truer poet than Lucan, though he is very extravagant some- | 
times. Valerius Flaccus is very pretty in particular passages. I am ashamed | 
tu say I have never read Silius Italicus. Claudian I recommend to your care- | 
ful perusal, in respect of his being properly the first of the moderns, or at | 
least the transitional link between the Classic and the Gothic modes of | 
thought.” 

“| call Persius hard, not obscure. He had a bad style ; but I dare say, if he | 
had lived, he would have learned to express himself in easier language. ‘There 
are many passages in him of exquisite felicity, and his vein of thought is manly 
and pathetic.” 

“ August 15, 1833.—I consider the works of Sallust which have come down | 
to us entire as romances founded on facts; no adequate causes are stated, and | 
there is no real continuity of action. In Thucydides, you are aware from the | 
beginning that you are reading the reflections of a man of great genius, and ex- | 
perience the character and operation of the two great political principles in con- | 
flict in the civilized world in his time ; his narrative of events is of minor impor- 
tance, and it is evident that he selects for the purpose of illustration. It is 
Thucydides himself whom you read throughout under the names of Pericles, 
Nicias, &c. But in Herodotus it is just the reverse. 
tivity as Homer, and, delighting in the great fancied epic of events, he narrates 
them without impressing any thing of his own mind upon the narrative. It is 
the charm of Herodotus that he gives you the spirit of his age—that of 
‘Thucydides that he reveals to you his own, which was above the spirit of his 
age.” 

** When I was a boy, I was fondest of Eschylus ; in youth and middle age I 
preferred Euripides ; now, in my declining years, I admire Sophocles. I can 
now at length see that Sophocles is the most perfect. Yet he never rises to the 
sublime simplicity of <eschylus,—simplicity of design, 1 mean,—nor diffuses 
himself inthe passionate outpourings of Euripides. I understand why the ancients 


called Euripides the most tragic of their dramatists ; he evident!y embraces | 


within the scope of the tragic poet many passions,—love, conjugal affection, 
jealousy, and so on,—which Sophocles seems to have considered as incongruous 
with the ideal statuesqueness of the tragic drama. 
greater poct in the abstract than Sophocles. His chorusses may be faulty as 
chorusses, but how beautiful and affecting they are as odes and songs! 


| believe that all the heresies, and sects, and factions, which the ignorance, and 


His taste was wretched to be | 


| these two together, and tell me what useful part of the constitutional monarchy 


He has as little subjec- | 


Certainly Euripides was a | 


I re- | 


verse from the Bible, grows up a ire dutiful son or daughter to its parents ? 
Are domestic charities on the increase amougst families under this system? In 
a great town, in our present state of socicty, perhaps such schools may be a 
justifiable expedient and choice of the lesser evi!—but as for driving these esta- 
blishments into the country villages, and breaking up the cottage home educa- 
tion, I think it one of the most miserable mistakes which the well-intentioned 
people of the day have yet made.” 


Malthusianism. 

* August 12, 1832.—Is it not lamentable—is it not even marvellous—that 
the monstrous practical sophism of Malthus should now have gotten complete | 
possession of the leading men of the kingdom! Such an essential lie in morals | 
—such a practical lie, in fact, as itis too! I solemnly declare that I do not | 


the weakness, and the wickedness of man have ever given birth to, were al- 
together so disgraceful to man as a Christian, a philosopher, a statesman, or 
It should be exposed by reasoning in the form 
of ridicule. Asgill or Swift would have done much; but, like the popish doc- 
trines, it is so vicious a tenet, so flattering to the cruelty, the avarice, and 


| sordid selfishness of most men, that I hardly know what to think of the result.” 
| Colonization. 

| ‘ May 4, 1833.—Colonization is not only a manifest experiment, but an im- 
God seems to hold out his finger to us over the 


But it must be a national colonization, such as was that of the Scotch to 


| perative duty in Great Britain. 
| sea. 


America ; a colonization of hope, and not such as we have alone encouraged 


and effected for the last fifty years, a colonization of despair.” 
Coronation Oath. 


“ Mare %. 16396,—1, Y ner : Ya rlic sai . ; ;: firs = : ‘ “oe 
larch 12, 1833.—Lord Grey has in Parliament said two things: first, | shal’s, where we had to wait, with other individuals who were to be that day 


that the coronation oaths only bind the king in his executive capacity ; and se- ; 
condly, that members of the House of Commons are bound to represent in their 
votes the wishes and opinions of their constituents, and not their own. Put 
of England remains. It is clear that the coronation oaths would be no better | 
than Highgate oaths. For in his executive capacity the king cannot do any- | 
thing, against the doing of which the oaths bind him ; it is only in his legislative | 
character that he possesses a free agency capable of being bound. The nation 
meant to bind ¢hat.” 
1794 and 1834. 


terity, of the apprehension which Burke and the conduct of some of the clubs 
| 


property. Fox, instead of exposing the absurdity of this, by showing the real 
numbers and contemptible weakness of the disaffected, fell into Pitt’s trap, and 
was mad enough to exaggerate even Pitt's surmises. The consequence was a 
| very general apprehension throughout the country of an impending revelution, 
at a time when, | will venture to say, the people were more heart-whole than 
they had been for a hundred years previously. After I had travelled in Sicily 
and Italy, countries where there were real grounds for the fear, I became deeply 
impressed with the difference. Now, after a long continuance of high national 
| glory and affluence, when a revolution of a most searching and general cha- 
' racter is actually at work, and the old institutions of the country are all await- 
ing their certain destruction or violent modification—the people at large are 
perfectly secure, sleeping or gambolling on the very brink of a volcano.” 
——_ 
NAPOLEON AND MARIA LOUISA. 
F'rem Vol. II. of the Memoirs of the Duchess D’ Abrantes. 


MARIA LOUISA’S REGRET AT LEAVING VIENNA. 
Meanwhile Paris was enlivened with fétes in honour of the Imperial nuptials. 


| pectedly presented himself in the Empress’s apartments. 


| very rich and beautiful effect. 


| pace more hurried than is usual on such occasions. 


in London had excited, and endeavoured to inspire into the nation a panic of | 


Archduchess, whom he expected to find all radiant with smiles, a scheme entered 
his mind which he tacitly resolved to carry into execution. 
‘‘T have merely come to acquaint your Majesty,” said he, * that you need not 


depart for two hours to come. I will, therefore, withdraw until that time.” 

He went immediately to the Emperor, and acquainted him with his plan 
Francis U., who is the most indulgent of fathers, readily assented to the Propo- 
sition. 

Berthier gave his orders, and in less than two hours all was ready. The Em. 
press entered France—she saw herself surrounded by festivals and rejoicings 
and began almost to forget the parrot and the dog. She arrived at Compeigne. 
There she was met by the Emperor, who stopped her carriage, stepped into it. 
and seated himself by her side ; they proceeded to Saint Cloud, and thence to 
Paris. ‘There fortune bestowed one of her last smiles on her favourite son, when 
leading into the balcony of the Tuileries his young bride, whom he regarded pi 
the pledge of lasting peace and alliance, he presented her to the multitude who 
were assembled beneath the windows of the palace. 

On retiring from the balcony, he said to her, ‘* Well, Louise, I must give you 
some little reward for the happiness you have conferred upon me,” and, leading 
her to a small apartment of the palace, he opened the door, and her favourite dog 
ran out to greet her. On entering the room, how was Maria Louisa astonished 
to find the pictures, the tapestry, the birds, and all the valued contents of her 
boudoir at Vienna! She threw herself into the arms of the Emperor, and burst 
into tears. 

ANECDOTES OF THE EMPRESS 

The letters which I received from my friends in Paris naturally made mention 

of the new Empress. ‘The most various opinions were pronounced upon her ; 


| Cardinal Maury sent me a letter, in which he said : 


“‘T will not attempt to describe how much the Emperor is attached to our 
charming Empress. ‘This time he iay be said to be really in love: more truly 
in love than he ever was with Josephine, for, after all, he never saw her while 
she was very young. She was upwards of thirty when they were married. But 
Maria Louisa is as young and as blooming as spring. You will be enchanted 
with her when you see her.” 

Maria Louisa’s brilliant complexion particularly charmed the Cardinal. For 


| my own part, I did not see her till after her accouchement, and even then, though 


I was told that she had grown pale, I thought she had too much colour, espe- 
cially when in the least heated. 

The cardinal was a great admirer of Maria Louisa, though he had wished the 
Emperor to marry one of the Russian grand-duchesses. ‘ ‘The Empress,” ad- 
ded he, in the letter above-mentioned, “is gay, gracious, and I may even say 
familiar, with those persons whom the Emperor permits her to receive in her 
intimate circle ; her manners are charming to those who are admitted to the 
petites soirées at the Tuileries. Their majesties play with the company at re- 
versis or billiards. I really wish you and the Duke could see how happy the 
Emperor is.” 

I was informed by other friends, that one of the amusements of the imperial 
soirées, before the Emperor entered the salen, was to see the Empress turn her 
ear round; for, by a movement of the muscles of the jaw, she possessed the 
singular power of making her ear turn round of itself, almost in a circle. | 
never heard of any one, except Maria Louisa, who could do this. 

The Emperor wished to remove, as far as was consistent with etiquette, a 
frequent cause of dissension between him and the Empress Josephine, namely, 
the numerous visitors received by the Jatter. Maria Louisa was young, and 
ignorant of the usages of the world, and though accustomed to a great deal of 
court etiquette, yet her private circle had been limited to the members of her 
own family. Thus the rules prescribed by the Emperor neither surprised nor 


| displeased her. One of these rules was, that she should receive no male visitors. 


Paer was the only exception, because he was her music master; and yet it was 
ordered, that one of the Empress’s ladies should be present while she received 
her lesson. One day, while the court was at St. Cloud, the Emperor very unex- 
He perceived a man, 
whose countenance he did not at first recognise. This violation of his rule dis- 
pleased him, and he expressed himself rather angrily to the dame de service, who 
I think was Madame Brignolé. She replied that the gentleman was Bennais,* 
who had come himself to explain the secret spring of a serre-pamer which he 
had been making for her majesty. 

‘No matter,” said the emperor, “he is aman. My orders on this subject 
must not be departed from; or we shall soon have no rules.” 

THE DUCHESS PRESENTED TO ‘THE EMPRESS. 

On the Emperor’s marriage, the court had been presented as it were en masse 
to the Empress, but as I was not then in Paris, I had to undergo the unpleasant 
formality of a private presentation. Soon after my arrival I went to the Duchess 
of Montebello requesting her to acquaint me with her majesty’s wishes on the 
subject. 

I received an immediate answer, informing me that both myself and Junot 
| should be presented on the following day. ‘The court was then in deep mourn- 
| ing for the King of Denmark, and 1 consequently had to provide myself with a 

mourning court dress. I ordered arobe of black crape over a black satin petti- 

coat. Both the robe and petticoat were trimmed with blonde surmounted by a 
| heading of jet. My head dress was a plume of black feathers, and I wore a 
beautiful Berlin necklace and ear-rings. This court dress, entirely black, had a 
The time appointed for my presentation was two 
o'clock in the afternoon. Accompanied by Junot, I proceeded to the grand mar- 
presented, until our turn arrived. Junot’s turn came before mine. 

When my name was called, I confess I advanced to the audience room at a 
I was all impatience to see 
the Empress who had supplanted Josephine ; she who had been commissioned 
by God and man to complete the happiness of the sovereign we loved and revered. 
The truth is, my curiosity was excited to the highest pitch, and when I entered 
the great yellow saloon, that room in which Josephine always received us, my 
feelings were greatly excited. 


Maria Louisa was then nineteen years of age. Her stature was of the middle 


, | height, and, s ren a li 
Thirty years ago and more, Pitt availed himeelf, with great political dez- | eight, and, if her bust and shoulders had been a little smaller, she might have 


possessed a pleasing figure. Grace, however, she was entirely deficient in. 
Never, indeed, was woman more destitute of that qualification. The materials 
were there, but they were ill adjusted. ‘The composition, in short, wanted the 
essential quality of harmony. A Calmuck face with an Austrian mouth, a form 
| such as Reubens would have delighted to trace, with arms and hands ridiculously 
| diminutive, bearing no proportion to the rest of her figure, a fresh complexion 
| and a fine head of hair; such were the charms which had captivated Napoleon, 
| who, nevertheless, had been well accustomed to the sight of female beauty. 
| However, it is certain that he was fond, and exceedingly fond, of Maria Louisa. 
| Though I advanced with quick steps towards the door, yet I had no sooner 
reached it than I suddenly slackened my pace. I recollected that Maria Louisa 
| was a German princess, and that I must carefully observe all the etiquette I had 
| learned at foreign courts. J therefore made my entry with all the gravity of a 
| dowager. I made my three courtesies, and awaited in silence her majesty’s good 
| pleasure. 
| _ This good pleasure was not always to open a conversation, especially in public. 
| However, it was impossible that she and J could pass all the time of the audience 
| in merely staring at each other, and it was equally impossible that I should speak 
first. 
| After looking at me attentively with a kind and gracious expression, the Em- 
| press commenced the conversation by asking me how long I had been in Spain? 


member a choric ode in the Hecuba which always struck me as exquisitely rich | The letter which I received from my friends were like the descriptions in ro- | —whether I had been to Madrid !—whether I had not found it very hot there! 


and finished,—I mean where the chorus speaks of Troy and the night of the 
capture. 

*« There is nothing very surprising in Milton's preference of Euripides, though 
so unlike himself. It is very common—very natural—for men to like, and even 


| mances and fairy tales. As I was not in Paris at that time, I will not enter into 
| a detail of matters which I did not witness ; but I cannot forbear relating the fol- 
lowing anecdote connected with Napoleon’s marriage. 

Berthier, Prince Neufchatel, was sent to Vienna to conduct the Empress to 


| —and whether I was with Junot when he was wounded ! 

This last question completed the enchantment. I had already been gratified 
to find, that she opened the conversation by a question which personally con- 
cerned me. I could now easily understand Madame de Sévigné’s exclamation 


admire, an exhibition of power very different in kind from anything of their | Paris. After she had been married by proxy to her uncle Prince Charles, and | after she had danced with Louis XIV.,—“ Quel grand roi nous avons!” 


own. No jealousy arises. Milton preferred Ovid, too; and I dare say he ad- 


| all the forms and ceremonies were gone through, (which in Vienna is a work of 


“Well! what think you of the Empress 1” was the question put to me by at 


mired both, as a man of sensibility admires a lovely woman, with a feeling into | no little time,) the day of departure was fixed. The young Archduchess often | least thirty persons, whom I met the same day 


which jealousy or envy cannot enter. With schylus or Sophocles he might 
perchance have matched himself. 


“In Euripides you have oftentimes a very near approach to comedy, and I | even in the reign of Maria Theresa, and under the cold and artful policy of Kau- | 


hardly know any writer in whom you can find such fine models of serious and 
dignified conversation.” 

We now proceed to extract some half-dozen of Coleridge's remarks on sub- 
jects connected with the actual business of life—men and manners in general :— 
I. 

‘A philosopher's ordinary language and admissions in general conversation 
Or writings, ad populum, are as his watch compared with his astronomical time- 
piece. He sets the former by the town-clock, not because he believes it right, 
but because his neighbours and his cook go by it.” 

I. 

“Men of genius are rarely much annoved by the company of vulgar people, 
because they have a power of looking af such persons as objects of amusement, 
of another race altogether.” 


it 


shed tears of regret for her approaching separation from her family. In the Im- 
perial family of Austria, the bonds of relationship are sacredly revered; and 


| nitz, family ties were held dear. Maria Louisa had been educated in these feel- 
| ings: she wept to leave her sisters, her father, and her mother-in-law, and per- 
| haps also she wept at the thought of being united to a man who must have been 
| to her almost an object of terror. 

At length the day of departure arrived. The young Empress bade farewell to 
| all the members of her family, and then retired to her apartment, where etiquette 
| required that she should wait till Berthier came to conduct her to her carriage. 
| When Berthier entered the cabinet, he found her bathed in tears. With a voice 
| choked by sobs, she apologised for appearing so childish ; ** But,” said she, * my 
| grief isexcusable. See how I am surrounded here by a thousand things, that 

are dear tome. These are my sister’s drawings, that tapestry was wrought by 
my mother, those paintings are by my uncle Charles.” In this manner, she went 
| through the inventory of her cabinet, and there was scarcely a thing, down to 
| the carpet on the floor, which was not the work of some beloved hand. There 


*‘ Tf a man is not rising upwards to be an angel, depend upon it he is sinking | were her singing birds, her parrot, and, above all, the object which she seemed 


downwards to be a devil. He cannot stop at the beast. 
men are not beasts; they are werse, a great deal worse.” 
IV 


The most savage of | to value most, amd most to regret—a little dog. 


It was of course known at the court of Vienna how greatly the Emperor used 
; to be annoyed by Josephine’s favourite pet dogs, with Fortune at their head 


** One mistake perpetually made by one of our unhappy parties—and with a Therefore Francis II., like a prudent 


pernicious tendency to Antinomianism—is to confound sin with sins 
a modest girl, the watch 


Scripture 


To tell | leave her pet dog at Vienna. 
: oa « ‘ ¢ : | 7 

; iful nurse of an aged parent, that she is full of sins | and her favourite parted with a tender duo of complaint. 
against God is monstrous, and as shocking to reason as it is unwarrantable by | 
But to tell her that she and all men and women are of a sinful na- 


u father, took care that his daughter should 
Yet it was a cruel separation, and the Princess 


But these regrets, childish as they may appear, Berthier regarded as the proof 
i of a kind and affectionate heart; and, when he beheld the tears of the young 


“Oh! I am delighted with her!” said I. 
| did you tell me she was not so!” 
The person to whom I addressed this rebuke smiled, and remained silent. 
| Shortly after, there was a party at court. I had been told on the evening of my 
presentation that the Empress had remarked, that of all the ladies she had seen 


j 
| in France I made the best courtesy. Whether or not the Empress really said 
‘ 


‘“‘T even think her pretty. Why 


| this, I cannot tell; but it may readily be supposed that it completed the fascina- 
tion. When, therefore, I went to the party above mentioned, I thought Maria 
| Louisa quite charming with her fair hair and her white, ewan-like neck. She 
| again conversed with me about Spain, and asked me whether I found it as hot 
| there as in France. This was very gratifying to me, and it showed tact on her 
| part; for the conversation of a sovereign may be rendered doubly agreeable by 
| the choice of the subject on which it turns. Another party was given ;—Spain 
was still the theme of the Empress’s conversation with me. I now began to 
feel the repetition a little tiresome. 
APATHY OF THE EMPRESS. 

It has been said, by way of compliment to Maria Louisa, that she never did 
/ any One an injury; yet she possessed an apathy of soul, from the influence ot 
which the governess of her child was not exempt. And what sort of love did 
| she show for her own child! Ihave seen Maria Louisa, when she was mount- 
ing or alighting from her horse, nod her plumed head to him, which never failed 
to set him crying; for be was frightened by the undulation of her feathers. At 
other times, when she did not go out, she would repair at four o’clock to his 
apartment. On these occasions, she would take with her a piece of tapestry, # 


| * Bennais was goldsmith to the Emperor. 
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which she would sit down and make a show of working, Jooking now and then 
at the little king, and saying, as she nodded her head,—'* Bonjour, bonjour.”’ 

Perhaps, after the lapse of a quarter of an hour, the august mother would be 
informed, that Isabey or ‘Paer were in attendance in her apartments ; the one to 
give her lessons in drawing, the other in music. It would have been well had 
she remained longer every day with her child, to take a lesson in maternal feel- 
ing from the woman who so admirably supplied her place. But it would have 
been of little use,—feeling is nut to be taught. ' 

Every morning at nine o'clock the young king was taken to the Empress. 
She would sometimes hold him on her lap, caress him, and then commit him to 
the care of the nurse. And how did she employ herself afterwards? she read 





the papers, the blatfer as they call them in Germany. When the child ory | 
ed 


peevish, hecause he was not amused as his father used to amuse him, and c 
at finding himself surrounded by serious and formal faces, his mother ordered 
him out of the room. 
* * * * * 
Meanwhile, the clouds gathered more and more thickly, and the storm seemed 
ready to break. At this critical moment, how was Maria Louisa employed !— 


she who, of all others, might be supposed to tremble when the Austrian cannon 


was about to roar on the heights of Montmartre !—The Empress employed her- 
self in working embroidery, and playing on the piano. She visited her son, or 
had him brought to her at certain hours of the day ; and the child, who knew his 


purse better than his mother, could sometimes with difficulty be prevailed to hold | 


up his little rosy face to let the Empress kiss him. 
Maria Louisa was not a general favourite with the frequenters of the court. 


This may be easily accounted for. Her associations were restricted to her own | 


little interior circle: and the Duchess de Montebello was almost the only indi- 
yidual admitted to her familiarity. ‘This choice was doubtless a good one ; but 
still she might have made herself more agreeable at those little soirées, to which 


only about forty or fifty ladies were admitted. ‘These ladies were alternately | 


invited, so that about ten or twelve were present every evening. They were 
the dames du palais, and the ladies of honour to the Imperial Princesses. 


—— 
CRUISE OF THE MIDGE. 
[Continued from the Albion of March 21.] 

The novelty and elegant effect of the carpetless, but highly polished, ma- 
hogany floors, which at the sides of the room, were not dimmed by the feet of 
the dancers, reflected every thing so mirror-like, was very striking, although I 
was in terror lest, from the shortness of the ladies’ petticoats, it might expose 
them to be taken in reverse, by the reflection of the brilliant chandeliers. ‘The 
dresses of the fair dames, although they might have been a little behind the 
London fashions of the day, were quite up to what those were when I left 
home, except in the instances of several natural curiosities from the inland and 
mountain settlements, who were distinguished by their rather antedeluvian equip- 
ment and sleepy Creole drawl; but as a counterpoise to both, they had the glow 
of the rose of Lancaster in their cheeks. 

As for the other fair creatures resident in the hot plains in the neighbourhood 
of the sea, and in the still hotter towns of the island, they were to a man (woman 
—oh, for Kilkenny !) so deadly pale, that when one contemplated their full, but 
most beautiful and exquisitely managed figures, you were struck with amaze- 
ment at the incongruity, if I may so speak—*‘ so these faded lilies are really in 
good health after all.” Between the mountaineers and lowlanders, it was the 
emulation of the two houses of York and Lancaster. As to figure, they were 


both exquisite—Lancaster, however, being more full of health, more European | 


looking in complexion, and a good deal more hoydenish in manner—York more 
Janguid and sentimental, to appearance at least. 
But the men—* Oh, massa neger!”’ to borrow from Quashie—what a sallow 


cadaverous crew ; with the exception of an officer or two from the neighbouring | 


garrison, and one or two young chaps lately imported—what rigs !—such curious 
cut coats—some with the waists indicated by two little twin buttons between 
the shoulders, and scarcely any collar, with the long tapering skirts flapping 
against the calves of their legs, in shape like the feathers in the tail of a bird of 
Paradise—others with the aforesaid landmarks, or waist-buttuns, of the size and 


appearance of crown-pieces, covered with verdegris, and situated over against | 
the hip-joints, and half a yard asunder, while the capes stood up stiff and high, | 
and the square-cut skirts that depended beneath (perhaps antitheses to the for- | 
mer) so very short and concise, that they ended as abruptly as a hungry judge’s | 


summing up. However, no fault could be found with the average manners of 
the whole party, whatever might have been objected to their equipment. 

{The Captain of the brig, Hause, began now to feel very sensibly, the effects 
of his good cheer, and his frequent libations. 


At length the vagaries of our friend, as he waxed drunk, became too notice- | 


able, and the master of the house asked the gentleman who was nearest him, 
whose servant he was; the party I could see indicated me, and I was about 
apologizing, when something or other diverted the attention of our landlord 
from the subject, and the black sergeant escaped with a scold. I had before this 
noticed a very handsome, tall, well-made man in the party, with an air pecu- 


liarly distingué, who, so far as I could judge, was a stranger to most of the | 


visitors. He had been introduced by the landlord to one or two of the ladies, 
and for some time seemed to devote himself entirely to his partners, and cer- 
tainly he was making himself abundantly agreeable, to judge from appearances. 
At length he took occasion to steal away from the side of the table he was on, 


and crossed in rather a marked manner to the other, where poor Hause was sit- | 


ting doing the agreeable as genteelly as a Norwegian bear, or a walrus, and 


planting himself beside him, he seemed to be endeavouring to draw him into | 


conversation ; but the skipper was too devoted an admirer of the ladies to be 
bothered with males, and being somewhat in the wind besides, the stranger ap- 
peared to fail in his attempts to engage his attention. However, he persisted, 
and as I passed near them I could hear him ask “if his sails were unbent, and 
whether he was anchored by a chain or a hempen cable 2” 


Che Albion. ' 


light, which I presumed to be the signal for a pilot, on which two boats shoved 
out towards her from wnder the land. [ watched them till they gut alongside, 
when I heard a loud startled shout, and then several voices, and the sound of a 
scufile, during which several musket or pistol shots went off—presently all was 
quiet again, but the yards and sails of the ship were immediately braced round, 
as she hauled by the wind, and stood off the land. 

“Curse the blockhead, why does he meddle with Aer ?” said a voice near 
me. 

I started—it could only have been the solitary person | had formerly noticed. 
As I turned, one of the lozenges of blinds fell down, or opened, as it were, with 
a rattle, that made me start, and disturbed him. 


r hat does the suip mean by manceuvring in that incomprehensible way ?” 
| said I. 





et Really can’t tell, sir.” said the person addressed, evidently surprised at my 
| Vicinity,—** I suppose she has been disappointed in getting a pilot, and intends 
| to lie off and on till daylight.” 

a But what could the noise of scuffing be? Didn't you hear it?” I con- 
| tinued,—** and the pistol shots ?” 

** Pistol shots! I did not hear them,” quoth he, drily. 

| “Then you must have been deaf,’ thought 1; and, as he turned to join the 

| dancers, I made him out, the moment he came into the light, to be the stranger 
indicated in the conversation between the landlord and his guest at supper. 

* Very odd all this,” quoth 1; “and I should say, were he a suspicious cha- 
| racter, that it was very shallow in him to let such an exclamation escape him ;"’ 
| and I again looked earnestly at him. “Ah! I see he has been drinking wine, 
like our friend the skipper.” 

I joined our host, but still [ could not avoid again asking him who the deuce 
| this same stranger was? 

“tT really cannot tell you, Mr. Brail. He is a very well-bred man,—you see 
| that yourself,—but there is something uncommon about him, unquestionably. 
| All the women are dying to know who he is, he dances so well.” 
| ‘Ay, and talks so bewitchingly,” quoth my lady hostess,—no less a person,— 
as she passed close to us, hanging on the very individual’s arm. 
“Heydey! It's my turn now—so! Confound the fellow, who can he be?” 
| said my host, laughing. 
“That strange gentleman has such a beautiful tone of voice, uncle,” said 
' a little lady—his niece, I believe—who during our colloquy had taken hold of 
Mr. Roseapple’s hand. 
* Indeed, Miss Tomboy!—Why, there again, Mr. Brail. Young and old, 
| male and female, he seems to have fascinated all of them.—But I really cannot 
give you more information regarding him, than that my friend Turner brought 
him up in his gig from Falmouth, and sent to ask leave if he might bring him to 
the party. It seems be came over two days ago from the opposite coast of 
Cuba, in a felucea, with live stock and dye woods, or something equally ungen- 
| teel, which he consigned to Turmer; and, having got the value of them in ad- 
vance, he is on his way to Kingston. He says, that the cargo was merely to 
| pay his expenses, and seemed desirous of insinuating, I thought, that accident 
| alone had been the cause of his being led to deal in such vulgar articles as Span- 
| ish bullocks and Nicaragua wood.” 
| “I verily believe him,” said I. 
| 
| 
' 


, 


“He seems a high sort of fellow,” continued Mr. Roseapple, without noticing 
my interruption... ‘* But here is Turner, let us ask him. I say, Turner, allow 
| me to introduce Mr. Brail to you.” 
We bowed to each other. 
|‘ We have been speaking of your friend.” 
| © Well,” said Turner, “[ believe, Roseapple, you know about as much of him 
as I do.” 

“ Pray,” said I, *‘ may I ask what sort of craft this same felucea was?” 

The Falmouth gentleman described the Midge exactly. 

“Well,” thought I, ‘the vessel may be owned by an honest man after all : 
| at any rate, what does it signify to me whether she be or no!” Nevertheless, | 
| had an itching to know more about her somehow. 

“Is the felucca still at Falmouth, sir, may I ask ?”’ continued I. 
“No; she sailed yesterday morning at daylight.” 
“ That was something of the suddenest too,” said I. 
“We gave her every expedition, sir.”’ 
“. don’t doubt it—I don’t doubt it. Was there a schooner in eompany, 
| sir 1” 

“No; no schooner But there is my partner waiting for me, so you'll ex- 
, cuse me, Mr. Brail.” So saying, away skipped Mr. Turner, and I had no other 
opportunity of asking him any more questions. 

As I had nothing particular to engage me among the dancers, I again strolled 
into the dark piazza. Mr. Roseapple followed me. 

“Why, you seem strangely given te the darkness, Mr. Brail ; won’t you join 
| the dancers ?”’ 

“Twill presently, sir; but really I have a great curiosity to know what that 
ship is about out there. Is any vessel expected from England, sir !” 





| the offing the whole day; I saw her from the piazza some time ago. I fear 
‘she will not get in till the sea-breeze sets down to-morrow. ‘ There,” 
said he, pointing at the lessening vessel, *‘ look she has stood out to sea yonder. 
| She intends giving the land a good berth until day light, I suppose.” 
; ‘She does do that thing,” thought I.—* Pray, Mr. Roseapple, do you happen 
to know whether she took a pilot during the daylight ?” 
| ‘To be sure—she is consigned to me. The pilot-canoe brought my English 
| letters ashore.” 
“Indeed!” thought I; ‘then what boats could those be that boarded her a 
little while ago’? Besides, I heard pistol shots, and a sound as of struggling.” 
‘Oh, quoth mine host, “the captain is a gay chap, and a great many friends 


“And pray,” hiccaped Hause, whose heart wine had opencd, “ don't you | here, who are always on the look-out to board him in the offing. Besides, he is 


know I only got in last night, so how the deuce could I have unbent any thing 
—and my chain cable is left to be repaired at Havanna, since you must know ; 
but do you think it’s going to come on to blow, friend, that you seem so anxious 
to know about my ground tackle? or should I keep my sails bent, to be ready to 


always burning lights, and blazing away.” 


| “Very well,” thought I, ‘its all one to me.” 


I now noticed that the ship, having got into the sea-breeze, bore up again, and 
was running down towards the two small vessels that had continued lying off 


slip, eh?” | and on to leeward. As the ship ran off the wind, and got between us and the 


“In ‘vino veritas,’ thought I; “but why so communicative, Master | 
Hause!” I could not hear the stranger's reply, but I noticed that he rose at 
this, and disappeared among the congregating dancers in the other room. 

* Pray, Mr. Jones,” at this juncture, said our landlord to the gentleman 
already mentioned, as sitting nearest him on the side of the long narrow table, | 
“what is the gentle:nan’s name that ‘Turner brought with him !”’ 


moon, her sails no longer reflected her light, but became dark and cloudlike, 
until she reached them, when they all stood out to sea, and gradually disappear- 
| ed in the misty distance like dusky specks. I never wish to appear an alarmist, 
so I made no further remark. 

As Mr. Roseapple and I walked back into the room, the first thing that struck 


| us was the master of the Ballahoo sound asleep on a sofa, and Mr. Flamingo 


“ Wilson, I think, he called him,” said the party addressed. “ He arrived | carefully strewing the great rough seaman with roses and jessamine leaves. 


yesterday morning at Falmouth, in some vessel consigned to Turner from the | 
coast of Cuba, and I believe he is bound to Kingston ” 

“He is a very handsome, well-bred fellow, whoever he may be, and I should 
like to know more of him,” rejoined our host. “But come, gentlemen, the | 
Isdies are glancing over their shoulders ; they seem to think we are wasting time 
here, so what say you?” 

This was the signal for all of us to rise, and here we had a second edition of 
the comical blunders of poor Captain Hause. 

Dancing now recommenced with redoubled energy—the fiddlers scraped with 
~ their might, the man who played the octave flute whistled like a curlew, and 
the tabor was fiercely beaten, rumpti, tumpti, while the black ballet-master sung 
out sharp and shrill his mongrel French directions, to massa dis, and missis dat, | 
indicating the parties by name, who thereupon always pricked up their ears, and 
‘ooking a8 grave as judges, pointed their toes, and did, or attempted to do, as 
md te bid. Bat as I was overheated, I strolled into the piazza fronting the 
: » Where the lights by this time had either been burned out, or had been re- 
loved—it was very dark. I walked to the corner farthest from the noise of 


ees and peered through the open jealousies, or blinds, on the scene 
10W, 


= The moon was in the second quarter, and by this time within an hour of her | 
“ting. She cast along trembling wake of faint greenish light on the quiet 
‘arbour below, across which the land wind would occasionally shoot in cats- 
he umaing and darkening the shining surface, (as if from the winnowing of | 
the ings of some passing spirits of the air,) until they died away again, leaving 
: it whereabouts indicated by streaks of tiny ripples, sparkling like diamond. | 
2 the moonbeams. Clear of the bay, but in shore, the water was as smvoth as 
wa although out at sea there seemed to be a light air still breathing, the last | 
; Ber ew breeze. The heavy clouds that had emptied themselves on our de- 
back eads in the early part of the night, had by this time settled down in a 
duis wool-fringed bank in the west, the fleecy margin of which the moon had 
*Srlously lit up, and was fast approaching. ‘The stars overhead, as the lovely 
eee di on towards her setting, sparkled with more intense brightness in the 
rv “oy firmament, more profoundly dark and pure, one would have thought. | 
Then heavy squalls we had recently had. . 
na € was only another person in the dark piazza beside myself, looking out 
ne © ocean. He was about ten yards from me, and I could not well distin- 
ish his figure. 
nn Out to sea, a large vessel was standing in for the land, her white 
owel * ee down towards us, drifting along the calm, gently heaving 
of her am smooth water, looming like a white wreath of mist. To leeward ' 
which ¢ out a mile, and further in the offing, two black specks were visible, 
ther | irst neared each other, and then receded, one standing out to sea, and the | 
te - oe land, as if they had been two small vessels beating up. and cross- 
Lave gaid re pr. between us and the moon. If it had been war tune, I would 
thing of *y were maneuvring to cut off the ship; but as it was, I thought | 
Eo it. Presently the vessel approaching fired a gun, and hoisted a | 


‘“* Love amongst the roses,” quoth he, as he joined his partner. 

“T see that same stranger, who has been puzzling us all, has succeeded in 
making that poor fellow helplessly drunk,” said Jacob Twig. 

** Bad luck to him !” quoth I. 

It appeared, that he had been much with him during the evening ; and had 
been overheard making many minute enquiries regarding the tonnage of his ves- 
sel—the number of hands on board—and as to whether Spaniards and their 
money had been landed or not; but as both were strangers, and the unknown 
had apparently a smattering of nautical knowledge, it seemed natural enough 
that they should draw up together, and no one seemed to think any thing of it. 

It was now three o’clock in the morning, and high time to bid our host adieu ; 
so, after I had again apologized for my intrusion, Mr. Twig, Flamingo, Captain 


| Hause, and myself, withdrew, and took the road homewards to our quarters in 


the town. 

Mr. Jacob.was leading the way as steady as a judge, for he seemed quite sober, 
so far as his locomotive was concerned; but Flamingo and J, who, I grieve to 
say it, were not quite the thing ourselves, had the greatest difficulty in lugging 
the skipper of the brig along with us, for, on the principle that the blind should 
lead the blind, Twig had coolly left him to our care. Bacchus had fairly con- 
quered Neptune. 

Whilst we were staggering along, under the influence of the rosy god and the 
weight of the skipper, who should spring past us, in a fast run, apparently in red- 
hot haste, but the mysterious Mr. Wilson ! 

“Hillo, my fine fellow,” quoth Twig, “‘ whither so swiftly! Slacken your 
pace, man, and be companio-n-a-ble.” 

I now perceived that ‘Twig's legs were the discrectest of his members, and 
more to be relied on than his tongue, his potations having considerably inter- 
fered with his usually clear enunciation. The person hailed neither shortened 


| sail nor answered him. 


** Why, Mr. Twig,” shouted I, “if you don’t beave to, we must cast off Mr. 
Hause here. I believe he is in an apoplexy, he is so deadly heavy.” 

“Here, Mr. Brail—here—bring him along,” quoth Twig, returning from the 
front, and laying hold of the navigator wheelbarrow fashion, placing himself be- 
tween his legs, while Flamingo and I each had hold of an arm. As for the head, 
we left it to care of itself, as it bumped on the hard path at every step, demolish- 


ing, no doubt, thousands of sand-flies at every lollop. We staggered down the | 


zigzag road, until we came to an opening in the lime fence, through which we 
turned sharp off into the fields, led by Massa Twig, and, wading through wet 
guinea-grass up to our hip joints, which drenched us in a moment to the skin, 
we arrived ata small rocky knoll under an orange-tree, where we deposited the 
drunk man on his back, and then, with all the tipsy gravity in the world, sat our- 
selves down beside him. 

We were now >lanted on a limestone pinnacle of the bluff, on which the 
honse stood, from the fissures of which grew a most superb orange-tree that 
overshadowed us. Our perch commanded a view to seaward, as well as of the 
harbour, that slept under our feet in the moonlight. As soon as we came to an 
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anchor, Flamingo ascended the tree, which was loaded with golden fruit, and 
sparkling with fireflies. 

“ Nothing like an orange with the dew on it,” quoth he, stretching to reach a 
bunch, when he missed his footing, and shook down a whole volley of oranges, 
and a shower of heavy dew. 

‘**Confound you, Felix,” quoth Jacob Twig, who received a copious shower- 
bath in his neck, as he stooped his head, busying himself in an unavailing attempt 
to strike fire with his pocket-flint and steel, in order to light his cigar, ** what do 
you mean by that!” 

‘“*A volley of grapeshot from the felucea,” stuttered the skipper, on whose 
face Flamingo had again dropped a whole hatful of fruit, sending down along 
with them another fall of diamonds. 

** Now don’t be so pluviose, Flamingo,” again sung out Twig; “if you don’t 
come down out of the tree Felix, I’ll shy this stone at you, as I am a gentleman.” 

*‘An’t La very pretty peacock, Jacob?” quoth his troublesome friend. “ But 
stop, I will come down; so keep your temper, man, and haul ‘l'arrybreeks nearer 
the root of the tree, that I may fall soft.” 

“T say, Flamingo,” quoth Twig, “ you don’t mean to make a feather-bed of 
the navigator’s carcass, do you?” 

Crash went the bough on which our friend had trusted himself, and down he 
came, tearing his way through the strong thorns of the tree, right upon us. 
However, his fall was so much broken by the other branches, that there was no 
great harm done, if we except the scratches that he himself received, and a rent 
or two in his clothes. 

‘** Murder, I am scratched and torn most terribty—why, see, my clothes are all 
in tatters absolutely,” with a long drawl. 

‘Serve you right, you troublesome animal,” quoth ‘Twig ; ‘‘ but sit down, and 
be quiet if you can. Look, have you no poetry in you, Felix! Js not that scene 
worth looking at?” 

*'The black bank of clouds that had lingered above the western horizon had 
now slid behind the hills, and disappeared, leaving the moon just lingering above 
the dark outline of the latter. 

The pale luminary still cast a long stream of light on the quiet waters of the 
bay, which were crisping and twinkling in the land breeze, and the wet roofs of 
the houses of the town beneath us, whose dark masses threw their long shadows 
towards us, glanced in her departed beams like polished silver. ‘The grass and 
bushes beside us were sparkling with dewdrops, and spangled with fireflies. ‘The 
black silent hulls of the vessels at anchor floated motionless on the bosom of the 
calm waters ; the Ballahoo being conspicuous from her low hull and tall spars. 
The lantern that had been hoisted to guide the skipper on his return still burned 
like a small red spark at the gaff end. 

There were one or two lights sparkling and disappearing in the lattices of the 
houses, as if the inmates were already bestirring themselves, early as it was. 

The moon was just disappearing, when a canoe, pulling four oars, with one 
solitary figure in the stern, dashed across the wake, and pushed out to sea. 

We distinctly heard the hollow voices of the men, and the rumble of the rol- 
locks, and the cheeping and splashing of the broad blade paddles. 1 looked with 
all my eyes. ‘ A doubloon, if you pull to please me,” said a voice distinctly 
from the boat. 

‘‘That chap must be in a deuced hurry, whoever he may be,” quoth Jacob 
Twig. 

“It’s more than you seem to be, my boy,” rejoined Master Felix. ‘“ You 
seem to be inclined to sit here all night ; so I’ll e’en stump along to my lodgings, 
at Sally Frenche’s, and leave you and the skipper a/ fresco here, to rise when it 
pleases you. Come, Mr. Brail, will you go, or shall I send you out a nighteap 
and a boat-cloak ?” 

“* Oh we shall all go together,” said 1; ‘only let us take another look of that 
most beautiful sky.” 

The moon had now sunk beneath the distant mountains, leaving their dark 
outlines sharply cut out against the clear greenish light of the western sky. 
They looked like the shore to some mysteriously transparent, self-luminous, and 
deadly calm ocean. Several shreds of clouds floated in this mild radiance, like 
stnall icebergs in the north sea, during the long twilight night, while the sun is 
circling round just below the horizon ; while to windward the fast reddening sky, 
and the rise of the morning star, gave token of the near approach of day. 

We got home, and tumbled into bed, and it was two e’clock in the afternoon 
before | rose to breakfast. 

The sea-Lreeze was by this time blowing strong, almost half a gale of wind. 
making the shingles of the roof clatter like. watchmen’s rattles, and whistling 
through the house like a tornado. 

I was sitting at breakfast, and the gig J had ordered was already at the door, 
when the Captain of the Ballahoo, who had been put to bed in the house, joined 
me. He looked rather sheepish, as if he had had a dim recollection of the 
figure he had cut over night. Just as we had finished our meal, and I was about 
saying good-by to him, I found I had forgotten two boxes of cigars on board the 

Ballahoo; and as none of the servants of the house were at hand, I accepted 
his offer to go on board with him, in a canoe, for them. So desiring the boy in 


“Oh, a great many. The Tom Bowline from London has been becalmed in | charge of the gig to wait—that I would be back instanter—we sallied forth, and 


proceeded to the wharf, and embarked in the first shore-canoe we came to. 
There were three West-Indiamen taking in their cargoes close to the wharf, with 
their topmasts struck, and otherwise dismantled, and derricks up, and a large 
timber ship, just arrived, whose sails were Joosed to dry, was at anchor beyond 
them in the bay. oo 

“+ Pull under the stern of that large ship with the sails loose, my brig is just 
beyond her,” quoth Hause to the black canoe-man. “ A fine burdensome craft 
that, sir’’—said Hause to me. 

Very.” 

We were now rapidly approaching the large vessel—we shot past her under 
the stern—when, lo—there was no brig to be seen. 

The captain, apparently bewildered, stared wildly about hiin—first this way, 
then that way, and in every direction—then at a buoy, to which we had now 
made fast—he turned round to me, while with one hand he grasped the buoy-rope 
—** As sure as there is a Heaven above us, sir—this is our buoy, and the brig is 
gone.” 

« Gone,” said I, smiling, *‘ where can she be gone !” 

“ That’s more than I know ;’—then, after a pause, during which he became 
as blue as indigo, “ where is the Ballahoo !” gasped the poor fellow in a flutter- 
ing tone to the canoe-men, as if terrified to learn their answer. — ; 

‘“‘ Where is the Ballahoo yeusay, massa ! !”—echoed Quashie in great surprise, 
that he, the master of her, should ask such a question. 

“ Yes—you black scoundrel”—roared Hause, gathering breath,—“‘ where is 
the Ballahoo—this is her buoy don’t you see !” 

«« Where is de Ballahoo ! ' !’—again screamed the negroes in a volley, in utter 
extremity of amazement at the enquiry being seriously repeated. 

“ Yes, you ragamuflins,” quoth I, Benjie Brail, excited ip my turn—* Where ts 
the Ballahoo !” 

Omnes.—** Wuere 1s THE Battanoo !’—[ To be continued.) 


Suntmary. 


Sensitive Hair. —In the Hospital of the Royal Guards at Paris, was a private 
soldier who had received a violent kick on the back of the head from a horse. 
The excitement of the hair produced was extreme, and could only be kept under 
by almost innumerable bleedings, both local and general. Amongst a series of 
phenomena produceéby this state of preternatural excitation, the sensibility ac- 
| quired by the hairs” e head was not the least remarkable. The slightest 
| touch was felt instantly, and cutting them gave exquisite pain, so that the patient 
| would seldom allow any one to come near his head. Baron Larrey, un one oc- 
| casion, to put him to the test, gave a hint to an assistant who was standing be- 
| hind the patient, to clip one of his hairs without his perceiving it. This was 
done with great dexterity, but the soldier broke out into a sally of oaths, suc- 
ceeded by complaints, and it was some time before he could be appeased.— 
Oracle of Health. 

Mr. Feargus O°’ Connor, M.P.—At the close of the proceedings at the Cork 
election last week, Mr. Feargus O*Connor, as usual throughout the contest, 
addressed the electors. He alluded to the members of his own family voting 
against him for the Conservatives, and said he owed his triumph over the aris- 
tocrats of the county, to “the honest frieze-coated men of Cork.” “ Why, I 
say, (quoth Feargus), did not my family vote for me!” (A person in the gallery 
—* I'll tell you. Feargus ; because you're going to marry Mrs. Nisbett. Is she 
an Irishwoman!”) “She is, anda Repealer.” (Tremendous cheering.)—Cork 
| Paper.—{This must be a mistake. The lady’s wish is to establish a union—not 
to repeal one. } 





Though Nisbett’s fancy for repeal, 
Fergus puts forth with all the zeal 
Of convert at communion ; 
Tis thought, when he beho!ds her face, 
His tone he’ll alter with the case, 
} And clamour for the union. 
| Gas-burners.—A burner which will admit gas equal to the light of one candle 
| will consume in an hour a foot and a half of gas; a burner which will give the 
| light of three candles, will burn very little more gas in the same time ; there- 
fore, those who would economise in this article, should get all the light they 
want from as few burners as may be convenient, and when they wish to diminish 
their light, this purpose should be effected by extinguishing one or more lamps 
‘instead uf lowering the gas at all. In this manner the greatest light will be ob- 
| tained at the least possible cost. 
| Entries in Bibles, &c.—As the entries in family bibles, prayer and other books, 
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when made by the parent or head of a family, or births, marriages, deaths, and 
other circumstances, happening within his own knowledge, are good evidences 
of such transactions, it is surprising that so little regard should be paid to the 
regular entries of events of so much importance. 
Hans Francis Hastings, Esq., in 1818, the Earldom of Huntingdon, there was 
produced before the Attorney-General, to whom the petitioner's claim was re- 
ferred, a bible from the Countess of Moira, deceased, the heiress of the late 
Earl of Huntingdon, in which she stated that the petitioners uncie, and, on 
failure of his issue male, the petitioner's father was next heir to the Earldom. 
This was received in evidence as good and suflicient proof of the various state- 
ments in the petitioner’s pedigree. 

The Gresham prize medal for the year 1834 has been adjudged to Mr. J. 
Elvey, of New College, Oxford. ‘The umpires were Dr. Crotch, Mr. Professor 
Stevens, and Mr. Horsley. ‘The successful composition was an anthem for five 
voices, verse and chorus, in a pure cathedral style. 

Longevity.—Died last week, at Treville Township, in Herefordshire, Ann 
Evans, at the advanced age of 107 years. She scarcely had ever a day’s sick- 
ness, and her reasoning faculties were perfect until a few hours previous to her 
death. Also at Tralee, a few days previously, Judith Brew, aged 110; she 
perfectly remembered the great frost in December, 1739, which lasted nine 
weeks, being then about fifteen years old. 
ing, and her general hea!th was good until about a week before her death. 


The Hannibals—V'rom the Dublin Evening Mail received this morning, we | 


learn that, not only did Lord Plunket’s brother-in-law vote for Mr. O'Connell at 
the late election for Dublin, as we have already mentioned, but that his Lordship’s 
son, the Hon. Jolin Plunket, also gave his vote to the Agitator. 

The venerable Admiral Dundas travelled post from Reading, in Berkshire, to 
give his vote in favour of the Conservative candidate for the northern division of 
the county of Lincoln. Several other gentlemen also travelled considerable 
distances for the same purpose. 

Russia counts so confidently upon recciviug a large sum of money from 
France, on account of Poland, that these claims are officially set down in the 


financial tables, as ‘‘ resources shortly to be available to the public service,” and | 


are reckoned amongst the ways and means of the next year. 

The Best Answer to “ Go wt Ned.’—When Sir EF. Codrington, in his last 
mountebank canvass, called on Captain Currey, and asked his vote, the veteran 
replied, ‘* No, Sir Edward ; if I had one hundred votes. I would not give you 
one.” ‘Why not?” was the question. ‘ Because, Sir Edward, I am senior 
Captain on the list, and I should blush if I could turn my back on the King. 
Sur Edward bit his lip, and shrunk away under the reproof. The anecdote is 
too creditable to Captain Currey not to be published. 

THE FEMALE SOLDIERS. 

“The women of Sequeros, in the province of Salamanca, have formed a 
company for Queen Isabella. They are armed with a pike, ornamented with 
ribands of the Queen's colours.”"—Daily paper. 

Of these gallant dames let Don Carlos beware, 
Danger, famine, and death they're prepared to defy ; 
But men wiil not yield to opponents so fair— 
They may conquer—but when will the enemy tly’ 
The males, if they cannot be scared from the field, 
Indiff’rent to war and its common alarms, 
No doubt to the foe, will incontinent yield, 
Made pris’ners by such irresistible arms. 
And, sharp as the fights fora season may prove, 
Till overtures come for a general peace. 
This force, as commanding in war as in love, 
In all its returns, will be found to zncrease. 
Liberty of the Liberated. —A writer inthe United Service Journal noticed at 
tio Janeiro, on the day of Dom Pedro's abdication, a play-bill in the Palace- 
square. Anentirely new pantomime, entitled The Downfall of the Tyrant, was 
to be given for the occasion at the imperial theatre of San Pedro de Alcantara. 
The following clever address, directed to the mob, finished the pompous adver- 
tisement :— 

Gentlemen—Allow ine to call your attention to the circumstance of my per- 
forming to-night the character of a tyrant. Heaven is my witness that there is 
nothing tyrannical about me. My heart has always beat for liberty and our glo- 
rious constitution. The attitudes which I shall be forced to assume on the 
stage are in direct opposition to my real feelings. ‘The more perfect I shall have 
the honour of representing the monster to you, the more I beg to disclaim any 
similarity between me and a despot 

Your most humble servant, Jose pE Barros. 

The Allotment System.—Frederick Harris, of Sherbourne, an agricultural 
jobbing labourer, obtained last harvest from a picce of ground of rather more than 
a quarter of an acre, the extraordinary quantity of sixteen bushels anda quarter 
of wheat 
striking proof of the advantages to be derived from that mode of tillage — 
Warwickshire Advertiser. 

Literature and Art.—The supplement to the Literary Advertiser for 1834 
contains lists of the new books and principal engravings published in London 
during the past year, with their sizes and prices. ‘The number of books is about 
1,270, exclusive of new editions, pamphilets, or periodicals, being upwards of 100 
more than in 1833. The number of engravings is 73 (including 31 portraits, 15 
of which are engraved in the line manner, 49 in mezzotinto, and 9 in chalk, aqua- 
tinta, &c 

The Cat, the Rat, and the Rabbit.—A curious circumstance took place at the 
house of the Rev. W. Malden, Chichester, on Wednesday last : the servant, on 
going into the kitchen, discovered the cat, a rabbit, and a young rat, actually 
playing together; and when the rat was brought into another room, it made no 
effort to escape, and the cat merely went to it and did not attempt to hurt it. 


Shortly after, the rat was’drowned in a pail of water, when the cat mewed and | 


acted as though it had been one of her kittens, and after its death endeavoured 
to resuscitate It. 

Bible for the Blind.—At a meeting of the Blind School, Liverpool, on Friday 
week, Mr. William Brown presented to the institution a very handsome bound 
copy of a part of the gospel of St. Mark, printed in embossed letters, so as to be 
read by blind persons by the touch. It had been transmitted from the Blind 
Institution of Pennsylvania by Mr. Richards, late Mayor of Philadelpbia.— 
Liverpool Advertiser 

The original manuscript of Dr. Johnson's Tour in Wales, which is the pro- 
perty of Archdeacon Butler, of Shrewsbury, is now in the possession of Mr. 
Murray, of Albemarie-street. 

The tenantry of the three Lothians have invited the Duke of Buccleugh to a 
public dinner, which is to take place in Edinburgh on the 13th of February. 

All planis, whether in the garden, field, or forest, if in rows, should be placed 
in the direction of north and suuth, in order to admit the sun's rays every day 
equally to both sides of the row.—Gardener's Magazine. 

An evening school, for educating the young chimney-sweepers of Brighton, 
has lately been established. A large proportion of those now in Brighton at- 
tend it regularly, and evince the greatest desire to obtain instruction. 

Notices have been given of an intended application to Parliament, during the 
ensuing session, for an act authorising the formation of a new railway, to be 
called ‘the Midland Counties Railway,” and which is to conrect the counties 
of Derby, Nottingham, and Leicester, with the metropolis, by lines of railway 
falling into the London and Birmingham Railway, near Rugby. 

—j—— 


CRUEL MANCEUVRE. 

The following description of a cruel manwuvre practised on board a slave 
vessel, to divert the chace of a frigate, will be read with interest. It is extract- 
ed from Captain Chamier'’s The Unfortunate Man. 

“*Itis achance, and the only chance,’ said the captain, ‘and no one will care 
a pin about the business if we get away.’ 

“*Oh yes,’ said the mate, “if we could only get away. Why to be sure, I 
should not be slack in stays myself, but that confounded vessel sails well, and 
we are evidently losing ground fast.’ 

“* Well,’ said Smith, ‘let the worst be the worst, that is our capture and the 
fore-yard arm. I will be responsible since you fear, and seeing, as I do, that the 

taking of the Rapid is at once the downfall of myself and family, I am resolved 
to have one chance more of escape. If we can go on until night, the frequent 
squalls may allow us to try another maneuvre, which may prove more fortunate 
than our last ; and if the bait does not tempt sufficiently, why we are only saving 
one or two human beings from a life of misery." : 

oe W ell,’ said the mate, ‘I'm agreed,—Forward there,” said he. 

** Sir,’ answered 4 rough-looking fellow. 

*** Jump down,’ said the captain, ‘and hoist up one or two empty casks, and 
send the cooper aft with his tools.’ ; 

- 7 ye SF on responded a man with all the indifference of a sailor. 

ie cooper soon made his appearance ; in five minutes the empty casks 
were on deck, the heads of both were taken out, and the cooper set to work to 
cut out a circle large enough for a man's neck. The mate, who was a handy 
fellow of ail work, began at one cask, and the captain stood by, urging the work- 
men to use every despatch. The breeze had freshened, and we held our own 
pretty well with the stranger; at any rate I was fearful that she did not gain 
upon us very rapidiy. In the mean time, both cooper and assistant worked away 
with the greatest indifference, and no human eye could have detected the slightest 

Variation of countenance in the mate, although he was fully aware of the des- 


In the important case of | 


She never wore either shoe or stock- | 


| 


This was the result of spade husbandry, and certainly affords a | 


perate act about to be committed. When the casks were ready, the upper hoops 


| were taken off, so as to allow the cooper to place the heads in when required. A 
| pig of iron ballast was fastened in each cask, and then it was that the mate said 
in a firm voice :-— —" 
| « Now, sir, we are ready. If you are still determined, (—n me if you sha 
ever say that John Collins was afraid when death was at hand.’ 
| The captain's son had been all along watching the movements of the cooper, 
| but was quite in ignorance of the intention of his father. Once indeed he asked 
what was the hole cut in the head of the cask for; but he was told to he silent, 
| in a tone of voice which set me shaking like a monkey in frosty weather. 
“+ Bring one of the slaves upon deck,’ said the captain ; ‘and do you hear ' 
pick out a lively and a slim one.’ 
“The slave was brought unshackled upon deck ; he looked round him with 
surprise, and yet with indifference ; his eye was sunken from care and from sick- 
ness, and his poor emaciated form had qualitied him to come forward in the capacity 
| alluded to. ) 
| **He’s the liveliest we can find, sir,’ said one of the seamen ; *‘ lor he was 
| the only one who was talking, and I fancy he is as slim as any of the rest; but 

for that matter we shall have no trouble to find another.” * * * 

‘“¢*Oh then,’ said his son, ‘ try my black wife.’ 

| * Ah!" ejaculated the captain. : 
| «That would do just as well,’ said the mate ; ‘so bring her aft, here ; you're 
| not the first in the world who would like to get so sure a divorce. 
** Away went that incarnate devil, and in two minutes he was seen lugging 
| along his miserable victim by the hair of the head; one or two more of that sex 
} came on deck, but were instantly sent below again. 

** Here, you Ganjam, jump in the cask, and show this young lady how she is 
to sit, for none but the devil can talk the negro language.’ 

“ [ did as I was desired, and then got out again ‘The girl was then told to do 


i as Thad done; but she hesitated, as if warned by some unseen power of the | 


danger which awaited her. As she could not succeed the first time, j was desired 
to place her properly, which I die. ‘The cooper was told to fix the head in, 
fitting the part about her neck. , 

“*Come, down with you,’ said the mate; ‘now, cooper, fx on her necklace, 
and take care that it does not fit too tight, for she is going into strange com- 
pany.’ 

“The romance of conscience, which had at first exhibited itself in this worthy 
associate of the captain’s, had entirely vanished : like many others who, having 
made one false step, from that instant fly to the other extreme. 
unfrequently see women whose virtues have been sacrificed ; suddenly assume 


the open countenance of vice, and, from being modest and reserved, become 


| shameless and impudent. 
“The last stroke of the mallet had driven home the upper hoop of the cask ; 
the poor girl, who imagined, perhaps, that some kind of amusement was to fol- 
| low, kept laughing and smiling, and vainly endeavoured to make us understand 
| her delight, as she poured forth a volume of words. The captain had walked att 
| and called the mate: the stranger had evidently gained so much that in two 
| hours she would have had us under her guns; and, after remarking this aloud, 
| the former said, * Well, it is our only alternative ; but, used as I am to scenes 
of horror, I cannot bear to see a person smile, when such a chance awaits them.’ 
| *The stranger,’ said the master, ‘is right astern, and it is impossible for them 
| not to see the cask; now let us see if ¢herr Christian charity can overcome 
| their love of prize-money. If you intend to do it, we have no time to lose. 
| *Doit!” said the captain. 
| “The mate walked to the gangway, and put the cask close to the side. It 
| was now that the poor imprisoned wretch imagined her destiny ; she gave a 


| shriek so loud and piercing that every slave below startled at the sound, and, ere | 


she could continue her loud cry for mercy, the mate and one of the seamen had 
lifted the cask clear of the side. and, vibrating it once and twice, the third ime 


they relinquished their grasp, and the poor creature, who had been sold to enrich | 


others, now found herself the victim for their security. ; 
“The cask,* when it fell into the water, twirled round and round with fear- 


ful rapidity, but, owing to the ballast, it always kept end up, leaving the girl’s | 


head plainly visible. Her eye, whenever the twirl of the cask allowed it to rest 
on the ship, had more of imploring mercy than the words of the most frightened 
convict; she screamed for pity—alas ! 
purchased her life ;—flight, safety was the only thought which occupied her 
half-murderer’s mind. The freshness of the breeze, the noise occasioned by the 
rapidity of the vessel's way, soon predominated, and the shrick of the negro 
girl was lost in the distance. ‘The eyes of the crew now rested on the cask : 


the captain kept his glass steadily fixed on what the mate called the water- } 


nymph, and a quarter of an hour would decide the fate of the girl, the Rapid, 
and the Captain. ‘Then was conjecture at its utmost. The cask, being small, 
appeared at a greater distance than the stranger, and as, from the slight varia- 


tion in steering, and the send of the sea, the cask was to leeward of the vessel, | 


it was imagined that either the negress had passed unseen, or was left to in- 
evitable death, the spirit of gain having predominated over the spirit of charity. 
But it was only the fears of the villains which could have harboured such an 
idea ; for sailors are generally the most humane beings alive, and, when a 
woman is concerned, they would risk more than almost any of the biped race.”’ 





** * The whole of the following story is founded on fact. It was H. M. 8. the 
Eden, I believe, that picked up the negress turned adrift as is related. 


——- 


STEAM NAVIGATION TO INDIA. 

Report from the Select Committee of the House of Commons, on Steam Navigation 
to India, with the Minutes of Evidence, Appendix, &c. Ordered to be printed, 
July 14, 1834. 

In the Athenaum (No. 276), we introduced to our readers Captain Chesney's 
proposal for opening a practicable communication with India, by the Euphrates 
and the Persian Gulf; and in our 346th Number, we stated the result of the 
experimental voyages made by the Hugh Lindsay steamer to effect the same de- 
sirable object by the line of the Red Sea. Both projects have engaged the 
attention of a parliamentary commission during the last session; a great mass 
of valuable information has been accumulated, and sufficient evidence of probable 
advantage obtained, to warrant the committee in recommending a parliamentary 
grant for the expenses of an experimental expedition to investigate the safety and 
practicability of the route by the Euphrates. The results of an experiment, 
which, if successful, must, at no distant period, produce a great revolution in all 
the relations between Europe and Asia, are of the highest importance to every 
commercial nation,—but to Britain, whose pre-eminence is almost identified 


with the permanence of British power in India, it is an absolutely vital question. | 


Knowing the deep anxiety that prevails on the subject, we have resolved to 
select, from the vast mass of unarranged matcrials afforded us, the facts in evi- 
dence which best illustrate the nature and advantages of each route separately ; 
instituting no comparison between them, farther than is absolutely necessary for 
| a clear understanding of the subject. 
| before the committee, but each witness seems to have given the preference to 
| that route with which he was best acquainted—to have exaggerated the difficul- 
ties and underrated the advantages of that of which he knew the least. 
We shall begin with that project to which public attention is most immediate- 
| ly directed, the possibility of communication with India through Syria by the 
Euphrates and Persian Gulf; examining, first, the geographical lines of commu- 
nication in that direction between Bombay and the Levantine ports; secondly, 


the nature of the obstacles by which such communication may be impeded, and | 


the means proposed for overcoming them; thirdly, the commercial advantages 
likely to result from the adoption of the proposed route; fourthly, the probable 
| outlay and returns; and lastly, the effects of such a great change as the opening 
| of a new line of communication between Britain and India, must necessarily 
produce on commerce generally. 
The distance from Bombay to Bussorah, on the Persian Gulf, is 1587 miles, 
which would, on the average, be traversed by a steamer in ten days ; the voyage 
may be, and has been, performed at all seasons of the year, and the vessel sailing 
| from Bombay during the south-west monsoon, would have the wind a-beam, her 
| course being nearly west and by north. ‘The Persian Gulf has also the advan- 
| tage of being well known ; accurate surveys have been made of it, and there is 
| already very extensive commerce between the cities on its shores, and the three 
British Presidencies. 
| The expensive establishment of the Bombay marine is rendered necessary, 
| chiefly by the pirates who infest the seas north of the presidency, and the cruisers 


which afford shelter to the corsairs. A most intelligent witness, Mr. Peacock, 
| thinks that a steam-flotilla would, at half the present cost, effectually check their 
| ravages ; if, then, the packets were armed steamers, they might be advantageously 

employed in both services. There is only one witness (Col. Stannus), who 
makes any objection to this portion of the proposed route, and he gives no rea- 
sons in support of his opinion. It appears, however, that the heat is very 
| oppressive in the Persian Gulf, and that the climate of the countries round it is 
| generally unwholesome. 

The port of Bussorah next demands our attention. The harbour has a 
dangerous bar, but still it may be crossed by vessels of 800 tons; the port with- 
in the bar is excellent. it may easily be made a strong place d’armes, and dock- 
yards, &e. constructed if necessary. ‘The climate of the town is very 
unwholesome ;— 

“In the hot season it is very warm: you are obliged to go under ground ; 
there are apartments made under ground called Surdabs. ‘The heat is very 
great in the day-time, but in the night-time there is a very pleasant breeze blow- 





the months of March, April, May, June, July and August are rather hot months 


Thus we not | 


pity was not known to those who had 


Both projects have been ably advocated | 


ing, and you sleep out in the open air; but then again, in winter it is very cold ; | 


At the latter end of August the rainy season commences. In fact it is very cold in 


‘the winter, and you are obliged to have fires.” 


But this is not the case as we ascend the river ; besides, the climate agrees 
very well with the Turks, and the extreme heats have never proved an impedi- 
ment to commerce. ‘The soil is fertile ; G. Colquhoun, Esq. declares, that he 
‘has had eight crops of clover in the year, without nourishing it ; and adds, that 
‘he can see no limits to the commerce of such a country but bad government.” 
Its position seems to afford greater facilities for trade than Bushire, and it is a 
much better harbour. 
‘The next point is the navigation of the Euphrates, and here we have to en. 
counter much contradictory evidence. From Bussorah to Bir, making allowance 
for the windings of the river, is about 1143 miles ; it is navigable for large boats 
during eight months in the year, and during the other four, it may be ascended 
by smaller vessels. Mr. Buckingham states, that the current at Bir, even in the 
dry season, went at the rate of five or six miles an hour, and that at Bussorah 
its rate was three miles and a halfan hour; such a rapid stream must, of course, 
offer great obstacles to steam-navigation. The Tigris is said to be more easily 
| navigated than the Euphrates, so far as Bagdad, because the depth of water js 
| more equal ; there is also a canal between the rivers forty miles below Bagdad, 
which might be made available, when the rivers are not very low; but the 
current of the Tigris is still more rapid than that of the Euphrates. Comparing, 
however, both rivers with those which are constantly navigated by steamers in 
the United States, we are induced to believe that they present fewer obstacles 
| than have been encountered and overcome in the western world 
The political obstacles are matters of greater importance ; it is necessary by 
persuasion or purchase, to procure not merely the assent but the active protec- 
‘tion of the Persian Shah, the Turkish Sultan and the Russian “ viceroy over 
him,” the Egyptian Pacha, the Sheikhs of the stationary Arabian tribes, aad 
| the chiefs of the wandering hordes on the western banks of the Euphrates.— 
The sovereigns of ‘Turkey and Persia are deeply interested in the success of 
| the project, and their patronage of it may be taken for granted ; but as Mehemet 
| Ali has long fixed his heart on making Egypt once again the entrepot of Euro- 
pean and Asiatic commerce, by opening the old line of communication between 
the Southern Levant and the Red Sea, he will naturally oppose any plan which 
transfers to Syria the advantages he hopes to secure for Egypt. But Mehemet 
Ali would hardly do more than withhold his countenance from the effort : active 
opposition is most to be dreaded from the marauding Arabs, who infest the bank, 
| and who, whether stationary or nomadic, have been long habituated to regard 
plunder as a Jegitimate or rather an honourable gain. The Earl of Dundonald 
says, with equal force and truth— 
‘**T can say, from having had considerable intercourse with people in a semi- 
civilized state, that I have never yet met with half wild individuals who would 
not prefer immediate gain by stratagem and plunder, to any remuneration that 
| passengers could well afford to pay, or this country would pay for the transit 
through this river to India. It is quite obvious that, over tribes of this kind, the 
chief himself has no adequate control, and that every man when out of his 
sight, acts independently by his own will, heedless of punishment ; for savages, 
when they commit delinquencies, ever calculate on escaping by flight, or the 
concealment of their acts. I think it would be quite as easy to bribe the whole 
body of thieves in England, as the Arabs, to be honest.” 
| Sir H. Jones Brydges indeed avers, that the Arabs are an exception to all the 
nomadic tribes that ever existed; ‘I have,” he observes, “the best opinion of 
Arab faith,” and “ they are always to be kept quiet with a few presents, and these 
| presents are by no means expensive.” 
| On the whole, we conclude, from the evidence, that the greatest objection to 
| the route by the Euphrates, is, the character of the Arabs, whose wandering 
and plundering propensities are strengthened by the unsettled state of the go- 
vernment—if government, indeed, it can be cailed—under which they live. In- 
finitely the best securities proposed against their perfidy and rapacity were 
swivels and Congreve rockets: if they could once be brought under the subjec- 
| tion of fear, they might perhaps look to commercial gains through despair of 
plunder ; but subsidies will, as in all other instances, be regarded as confessions 
of inferiority, and become incentives to avarice. It ought to be remembered, 
how greatly Britain’s fame and moral superiority in Asia was shaken, when it 
was agreed to subsidize the King or Persia: the Asiatics naturally concluded, 
that we had become his tributaries, and despised us accordingly. It is scarcely 
necessary to add, that, though the greater part of the river’s course lies within 
the nominal limits of ‘Turkey, that the court of Constantinople has as little real 
| control over the wild Arab tribes as over the storm-winds of the Arabian deserts, 
and, consequently, that every separate negotiation will have to encounter the 
| pride, passion, and prejudice of haughty barbarians, who believe that their su 
| premacy ovea a petty horde entitles them to rank with the greatest sovereigns of 
| the universe. 
The Committee directed a portion of its attention to the accounts of the trade 
on the Euphrates, and the commercial prosperity of Babylon. On this subject, 
| Mr. Peacock had collected a mass of valuable information, but the form in which 
it was presented to the committee, seems likely to lead to erroneous conclusions. 
A great trade existed on the Persian Gulf, and on the Euphrates, at the same 
| period of time, but there was little or no connexion between them. The trade 

on the Persian Gulf was in the hands of the Pheenicians, who had established com- 
| mercial depots on the Arabian coast, whence Indian commodities were conveyed 

over land to the Levant. ‘The attention of the Babylonians was directed to the 

| upper river; the traders on the Euphrates mentioned by Herodotus were Arme- 
nians, who came down the stream to Babylon; the canals mentioned by Arrian 
were north of the city; fourof the largest were north even of the Median wall, 
and they were designed as much to restrain the incursions of the Medes as for 
| irrigation and transport. All the canals and dams, which were constructed to 
improve the navigation of the Euphrates, were on the upper river ; and the lower 
stream was so impoverished by supplying lakes and canals, that Arrian declares 
it not to have been navigable. ‘This also is indirectly proved by the acknow- 
ledged fact, that the commerce between India and Babylonia was conducted by 
, caravans through Hyrcania and Asia, and that Bactra was the great entrepot of 
| this trade. From these considerations it seems to follow indisputably, that the 
ancient navigation of the Euphrates, and the ancient trade with India through 
the Persian Gulf, are two facts who!ly unconnected. Nor 1s this view of the 
case irreconcilable with the evidence of Colonel Colebrook, who says— 

“With regard to the ancient channels of commerce through the Persian 
Gulf, I visited the island of Ormus, now a barren rock, opposite the port of 
Gambroon, and also the island of Kenn, which is opposite the ancient port of 
| Seraf, another of the routes by which caravans travelled through Persia; but it 

appeared to me that, apart from the supply of Persia itself, by the caravans 
which now proceed via Bushire, the Euphrates must afford facilities for water 
communication, which would in a great degree provide for the supply of the 
markets of western Asia. Seraf and Ormus were, at former periods, places of 
considerable resort; but the remains of ancient works near the mouth of the 
Euphrates, the ruins of canals and towns, would indicate, it may be concluded, 
that the countries adjacent must have been populous, and the river the medium 
of a very extensive commerce, which circumstances might again revive. A 
great deal of colonial produce, such as coffee, silk, &c. finds its way by this 
route into western Asia; there are many articles that would be available for 
such a commerce, and which, though not required in Europe, would exchange 
| on the route for other articles that would be marketable.” 

When Babylon declined, the canals and artificial lakes were neglected, the 
river lowed in its natural channel, and gradually deepencd its bed, so that the 
| lower Euphrates became, in the Middle Ages, useful for commercial purposes, 
| but its importance was only beginning to be ascertained, when the passage 
round the Cape of Good Hope instantly changed the course of Indian trade. 

Our next subject of examination is the lines of communication between the 
| Euphrates and the Levant. Those traversed by caravans in the present day 
| are, first, that from Hit or Anna to Damascus ; second, that from El Kaim to 

Palmyra and Baalbec; third, that from Deir to Aleppo, and fourth, that from Bir 

, to Aleppo ; of these we need only direct attention to the first and fourth. 

| There are several advantages in making Hit a halting place; in ancient and 
| modern times it has been celebrated for its fountains of bitumen, which would 
| be a good substitute for coals; Mr. Peacock and Captain Chesney both declare, 

, that wood and bitumen mixed make the best fuel possible for furnaces. It is 

| already a town of considerable trade, and has many natural and political advan- 
| tages to recommend it asa station. From Hit the navigation upwards becomes 
more difficult ; Sir Pulteney Malcolm, indeed, deems it all but impossible ; but 


| 


on the station are chiefly employed in the Persian Gulf, the rocky islands of | there is little doubt that the navigation of the lower river between Bussorah and 


| Hit is open at all seasons of the year. From Hit to Damascus, however, 1s 4 
| journey of ten and a half caravan days, and thence to Beirout (the ancient 

Berytus) two days and a half more. The journey from Hit to Damascus, how- 
| ever, lies through the desert, and, though there are many facilities for commu- 
nication, the dangers to which caravans would be exposed from the plundering 
| Arabs, exceed all calculation. We must refer our readers to our former extract 
| from the evidence of Mr. Wyse, to show the character of those to whom life 
and property would be exposed for more than ten days. 

It would be possible, we believe, by blasting rocks and making some embank- 
ments, greatly to diminish the difficulties of the voyage between Hit and Bir. 
| From Bir to Aleppo is said to be a distance of twenty-five caravan hours, 40° 

thence to Scanderoon as much more; consequently the dangers of the lan¢ 
| journey would be greatly diminished, if not wholly removed, by adopting = 

route. ‘There is great discrepancy in the evidence respecting the nature of the 
| interve ning country ; Mr. Buckingham declares, that it is rocky and mountalno'* 
| —Captain Chesney asserts, that it is perfectly level, and may be intersected b) 
a canal or rail-road. Rail-roads are too much the hobbies of al] the witnesses - 
Mr. Bird agrees with Mr. Buckingham, that the construction of a rail-road from 
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Bir to Scanderoon is wholly impracticable, or, at best, that its expense would 
heat enormous, and its returns a mere trifle. . ' 

There is more accordance in the testimony given respecting the Syrian har- 
pours ; Scanderoon is a good port, but unhealthy, owing to marshes in its neigh- 
pourhood, which, however, might be easily drained : Swadia, and perhaps La- 

kia, are available as substitutes for Scanderoon, but the latter is at double the 
set see from Aleppo, and the intervening country Is very difficult. Beirout, the 
per which would be used in case of the caravans taking the route from Hit 
a ements offers many facilities ; Sir Pulteney Malcolm declares it to be a 
by ood little harbour, which has often been surveyed under his orders.” 

The commercial advantages peculiar to the route by the Euphrates, may be 
classed under three heads; trade in the Persian Gulf, trade with Arabia 

i the interior of Western Asia, and trade with Syria. All the witnesses ex- 
= ned on the first head seem to agree that the trade between the three Indian 
Presidencies. but especially Bombay, and the shores of the Persian Gulf, is ca- 
ere of great, we may almost say limitless extension, and ought to be encou- 
raged whether the present project be persevered in or not. There is greater 
variety of opinion on the second head, and we think that the question can scarcely 
he decided until it has been subjected to the test of experience. Mr. Wyse gives 
us the best information respecting the Syrian trade :— ; 

"There is considerable room, I think, to judge from their present trade, for 
the consumption of coffee, silk, and especially cotton, &e. &e., particularly 
among the Arab tribes. Their turbans and shawls are composed of a mixture of 
«ik and cotton, and wherever the Turks have come much in contact with Eng- 
sh trade, they have almost universally adopted the English cotton turban in 
nreference to the silk, which is considerably more expensive. The Arab turban 
‘yd shawl are composed of a very coarse cotton and a mixture of yellow silk ; 
the dresses too are of blue cotton. Under all circumstances, I think there would 
he a very considerable opportunity of introducing the cotton manufactures, and 
shis has been farther increased by the late wars which have taken place in the 
neighbourhood of Damascus and Mount Lebanon, from which much of the 
manufacture of silk in that part of the East was formerly supplied.” 

~ We have reason to believe that the articles specified by this very intelligent 
centleman has recently become of great importance in our trade with the Levant ; 
doubtless their consumption would be greatly increased if the Syrian harbours 
became once more important stations in a great commercial route, and if the use 
of steam on the principal river of Western Asia led, as it naturally would do, to 
the improvement of navigation on all the others. 

In considering the expense of communication by the proposed route, we shall 
quote Captain Chesney’s estimate of the outlays and returns :— 

‘ «The expense of the first year would be— 


Cost of the larger Steamer - : - - - - £5,000 
Ditto of the smaller . - - - - - - 3,000 
Carrying out, and other expenses - - - . - 5,000 
Presents to the Arab Chiefs - - - - - from 1 to 2.000 
Insurance on £8,000 - . os . ‘ J 2 400 
Coals, Provisions, &c. for the establishment on the Euphrates 5,000 
Expense of the Hugh Lindsay ° ¥ e ‘ . 11,560 

Ditto of Malta Steamer, 140 horse power, making 12 voyages, 
per Sir P. Malcolm - ; - - ° ‘ 5,000 
£37,560 


PROBABLE RETURN. 
Say half the Letters stated in the Parliamentary Returns, 





1-2) 294,109, or 147,054, at 3s. - - - - 22,058 
1-2) £10,000 for Newspapers, Parcels, &c.  - - - 5,600 
Sunk at the end of the year - - - £10,502 


“Tn lieu of which there would be two steamers, well suited for the Indus or 
her rivers, in case of giving up the Euphrates altogether. 
“Tn continuing this line, however, the permanent arrangements to commence 


He Albion. 11T 


| After which the following resolutions were offered by Edward Curtis, Esq. | manded ; but in Canada, the French party complain of the Constitution itself 
and unanimously adopted 2 and demand, as far as Canada is concerned, thatit be changed, because, forsuvoth 
Resolved, That as a tribute to the genius and private virtues of James Sheri- | the pring le ‘M Cha * h - : y 

| dan Knowles, a complimentary benefit be presented to him at the Park Theatre, principles of Magna Charta are not good enough for them—for gentlemen, 

| on the evening of the 8th of Apeil. many of whom cannot write their own names. It is this view of the case which in- 
| Resolved, ‘That the vsual entrances to the Pit of the theatre be closed on | duces us to believe that no person is more competent for the intended mission than 

that occasion, and the pit itself be converted into an amphitheatre for the ac- | Mr. John Neilson. 


commodation of the committee and their ladies, and that the price of admission From an article i i it wi 
| Wo-alt putts Gf thé Gnase' Be fined at On. ’ article in the preceding column, it will be seen that a benefit upon a 


| Resolved, That an attractive bill be presented for the occasion, and that the mae — * wees to be given to Mr. Sheridan Knowles by the people of New 
friends of Literature and the Drama be requested to further the objects of this York in admiration of his great talents as a dramatist. ‘The article to which we 
Meeting by their attendance on the evening designated. refer sets forth the plan and object of the intended compliment, and the number 
Resolved, That Henry Ogden, Esq., be appointed Treasurer, and the box | of signatures shows the success that has so far attended it. It is only necessary 
pan be open under hi drcton at he ofc ofthe New York Mimor corer | or uso aay that he entertainments of the evening wil be sclcted and arranged 
| dheumiend ’ . ? by a competent committee enlisting as much talent as possible. Miss Phillips, 
Resolved, That Col. Geo. P. Morris be requested to write a poetical address | Mrs. Austin and Miss S. Philips will, we understand, lend their valuable services. 
for the occasion—to be spoken by Mrs. Chapman. The Benetitwill take take place on Wednesday next. 
Resolved, That a committee be appointed to consist of the following gentle- 
men to carry the objects of this meeting fully into effect. 








— 


The two New York Magazines for Apnil, the Knickerbocker and American 


re eg a sole bys" vs aaa a rs a Monthly, have appeared in all the vigour and freshness of the season, and have, 
Richerd “Rang P ‘tes . “Townsend V Win. Dunlap | for the general excellence of their contents, received the unqualified praise of 
David Hosack Samuel Swartwout Morgan L. Smith the daily — From the verted: examination we have been able to give 
George P. Morris Gideon Lee Charles L. Livingston them, we are disposed to add our tribute to the general praise. 

Hugh McLean Cornelius W. Lawrence John W. Francis A change has taken place in the American Monthly, which w itt 
James Watson Webb W. T. McCoun Charles W. Sandford y, which we omitted to 


notice last month. ‘The work has been purchased by Mr. Charles F. Hoffman, 


Wm. B. Cozzens (the author of the well known and delightful “ Letters from the West,” which 


George Haight Dudley Selden 
Charles A. Clinton 


Abram H. Van Wick Charles H. Town 


Joshua Phillips Daniel E. Tylee J. L. Hewitt we have often noticed and occasionally copied,) and is now conducted jointly, 
William Dumart William W. Van Wyck Charles Talmadge by this gentleman and Mr. Herbert, its founder, and, we believe, original pro- 
Jesse Hoyt David Graham, Jun. Edward Sandford | prietor. With this powerfal reinforcement, the work cannot fail to rise rapidly 
Juman Reed I homas E. Davies George W. Heelas and become enrolled among the permanent periodicals of the country. Messrs. 
J. Prescott Hall D. D. Field Richard R. Ward Hoffman and Herbert (the latt ye clai 

Francis B. Cutting hes ig Wm. Kent (the latter we claim a our countryman,) are excellent 
Jas. R. Whiting James B. Murray O. Bushnell writers, and gentlemen of scholarlike acquirements ; and possess, from ex- 


Saml. R. Brooks 
Alex. Hamilton 


Wn. P. Hallett 
George Curtis 


Edward Vincent 


perience—in addition to a large circle of influential friends—the requisite 
Jacob Morton 


knowledge for conducting with success, the enterprize they have engaged in. 


Matthew C. Patterson Edmund Simpson John B. Staples Washington Irving’ » ene 3 : 

Benj. W. Bonney Samuel Sherwood John L. Graham Sket . “* ; . a a work is announced, under the title “ Crayon 
Wm. M. Price Edward Curtis Joka 8. Crary etches. One o thec apters has already been published by the National Ga- 
Robert Sedgwick Samuel L. Gouverneur John I. Bailey zelte, describing a scene in the “far west.” It is very graphic and intensely 


Edward Sanford Stephen C. Williams Daniel B. Talmadge interesting, as all the productions of this eminent author are. 


_ . mone Py Halleck — ~~ gl The American Press has been very prolific within this few weeks past ; in 
—— aa te rahely ay os Willis ‘Hall =. Say addition to the works mentioned in our last, we must notice the following— 

Prosper M. Wetmore Edward W. Hoskin Gaenet Ceactte . The Pheniz, being a collection of old and rare fragments from the Chinese, 
Oliver M. Lowndes C. R. Degan Samuel B. Ruggles Persian, Phoenician, Punic, Greek, and Latin. These are compiled in a neat 
Henry Nicholl Piha ge Senne Messin volume of about 300 pages, and published by William Gowan, 121 Chatham-st. 


Hamilton Wilkes 
Jehial Jaggar 
James Meinell 

F. H. F. Berkeley 
Anthony Barclay 
Joseph Fowler 
Charles Edwards 
John D. Gibson 
Edwd. Eccleston 


Frederick J. Betts 
Wun. W. De Forest 
Jonathan Trotter 


Charles C. King 
Elbert J. Anderson 
Thomas Dixon 


The Sacred History of the World, by Dr. Turner. author of the History of 
England ; the History of the Anglo-Saxons, &c. This work forms No. LX XII. 
of Harpers’ Family Library. ‘The subject of it, and the well known abilities 
John S. Bartlett Rupert J. Cochran of Dr. Turner, have secured for it a favourable reception on the part of the 
George Wilson Charles McEvers public. The researches into the subject are copious and profound, and the 
Samuel G. Nicholson Joseph Tarratt, Jun. opinions are advanced with a diffidence and moderation which commands our 
Wm. McLeod Godfrey Patterson | respect, and encreases our confidence ix their accutacy. The book, we under- 


Wm. H. Maxwell Alex. Charters | stand, has a rapid sale. 
Dudley Persse 


Wm. Emmet On Wednesday evening, the Park theatre was crowded from the floor to the 
John T. Dolan Thos. Addis Emmet George Bushe roof, for the benefit of Mrs. Austin, it being her last appeal to the public of 
Wm. D. Wilson John D. Arthur Wm. J. McNeven | New York on those boards on which she has appeared so often, and with such 
Wm. Kain Dennis McCarthy John Moorehead effect. The pieces selected were—the second act of ** Masaniello,” in which she 























inthe second year, would require the following outlay, viz. :— Robert Emmet James Brown W. Young | introduced the favourite scena, adapted from the overture “ mi pizzica, mi sti- 
Balance sunk at the expiration of first year - - - £10,502 Wm. Brown Jesse Miller Henry Nicoll mola is the last act of Cinderella, in which she introduced Bellini’s aria * dalla 
Three Sea Steamers of second size, as proposed for a Flotilla, Resolved. That the proceedings of this meeting be signed by the Chairman , g70/a," and the last act of the Tempest. ‘The audience was of the most respectable 
with one of them in reserve, not manned - : 45,000 and Secretary, and published. RICHARD RIKER, Chairman. description, and the numerous parties of ladies rendered the coup d’wil beautiful. 
For Duplicates of Boilers, Machinery, &c.  - - - 6,000 JOHN W. FRANCIS, Secretary. rhe success that attended this last engagement, and the desire manifested for 
A third River Steamer for the Euphrates - - - 5,000 Tickets may be had on application to either of the above gentlemen. “ ote = weer 2 re esta a ‘a ee ton two bey mam and 
Se -e Steamers, « ie carried in frame — - 3,000 : - - she accordingly perlormed last night in the * ite ,” and will on Monda 
can Meer in rg 0 hed lig pone ae in reserve, per : : si, dina cents each will be given for No. 1, Vol. 3,in good condition, at once more appears in the never-tiring opera of Cindereln y 
Sir P. Malcolm's return Vie wo es 24,000 ypsvatice nn Mr. Joseph Lidel Herrmann gave a concert on Thursday at the City Hotel. 
—_——_ Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 84 a 83 per cent. prem, This gentleman is well known to all our readers here and in the Colonies who 
Outlay in second year - - - - £93,502 = - , will doubtless be glad to learn that his concert was well attended. His bill of 
ANNUAL COST OF THE SECOND AND SUBSEQUENT YEARS. MET ak AT BUOW fare was very attractive, exhibiting, as it did, the names of Fanti, Gambati, Julia 
Interest on an Outlay af £93,502 at 8 percent. - - 7,480 @ Wheatley, and others = ar ae Troupe. His own performance on the 
Insurance of ditto, at 4 1-2 percent. - - - - 4,600 on ~ a violoncello was admirable, and elicited the most enthusiastic applause from al! 
Annual cost of three Sea bean - - - - 21,456 NEW YORK, SATURDAY, APRIL 4, 1835. parts of the room. His friends were very numerous, and peti happy of the 
Ditto . . . of Mediterranean . - - - - 6,500 ee ; ‘ * Opportunity presented to them to give him a proof of their regard. 
Ditto . . . of two River Steamers F . ‘ ‘ 6,000 We are still without intelligence from England. 





Horses, Agents, &c , along the Euphrates and through Syria 3,000 ’ : ; ; 
Persons desirous of subscribing to this paper, can be furnished with all the 








The Coffee Room of the American Hotel is removed to Park Place House, 
which is fitted up in a very superior style of elegance and comfort, and where 


Annual Expenditure - - - - £49,036 numbers of the present volume, which, in addition to other valuable matter, refreshments of every kind are served in the best manner. 
— ore eee contain the stury of “ Japhet,” complete from its commencement. ghd alia eee 
204,109 Letters, at 3 AAMT a 11g . prea COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 
Newspapers, Parcels, Law Papers, &c. - 10,000 si We have inserted to-day an article from the London Atheneum, on the sub- 07 m the late veri. oy 88 a - the Students of Columbia Col- 
— a ecu ae : : . lege, the honorary testimonials provided by the statutes, were awarded in the 
pry Vey eee J . £5,080 | ject of steam navigation to India, via the Mediterranean, the Euphrates, and sovesel Clneeen an Gihous, 0a. 


We believe that in this calculation the cost is greatly underrated, and the 
returns as greatly overrated. In fact, for many years to come, communication 
with India by steam, taking either route, must be conducted at a positive loss to 
the government; and it only remains to be seen whether the commercial and 
political advantages resulting from the change would sufficiently remunerate the 
country. 

In the present condition of Persia, it is of the highest importance that Eng- 
land should acquire some political hold in Western Asia: Mr. Bird very wisely 
observes— 

“In a political point of view I consider it would be highly advantageous, that 
inthe event of Persia being forced into a Russian alliance, or disposed froin 
mercenary motives to aid the government of St. Petersburgh in any designs 
against India, the navigation of the Euphrates, by uniting more closely the 
inhabitants of the Bagdad Paschalic, in Babylonia, with those in the upper part 
of Arabian Irack, would tend to strengthen and consolidate a Mahommedan 
government, available, in this quarter, to attack Persia as an enemy, or aid her as 
an ally, if circumstances induced her to follow a policy contrary to what we have 


the Persian Gulf. It will be recollected that we announced the departure of SENIOR CLASS. 
the first expedition for this object a few weeks ago. Captain Chesney, who Gencral Testimonial to the Student of the best general standing in the Clase, 
commands the expedition, and who had examined the route previously, took to Orlando Harriman, Junr. 
with him two iron steam boats, in separate pieces, which he will put together Special Testumonials in each department of study, viz : 
at the head of the Euphrates, and descend with them to the Persian Gulf, gain In Constitutional Jurisprudence, to John H. Riker. 
, , # In English Composition, to Orlando Harriman, Jr. 

the Indian Ocean, and make the best of his way to Bombay. Six weeks will In Moral Philosophy, to Evert A. Duyckinek. 
suffice, it is estimated, to make the passage from England to India by this route ; In Classical Literature, to Orlando Harriman, Jr. 
and it requires no argument to prove the prodigious advantages of such a mode — In Mechanics, to Orlando Harriman, Jr. 
of conveying letters and passengers. The route by Egypt, the Isthmus of Suez, In the Differential ——— soe oh gamma 
and the Red Sea, would seem to have been abandoned for the present, mainly | General Testimonial, to Giles M. Hillyer. “ig 
on account of the south-west monsoons, which it is supposed would defy Special ‘Testimonials, viz. 
the efforts of any steam boat to overcome. The route by the Euphrates is, | In Rhetoric, to Henry MeVickar. 
moreover, shorter, and is a track that was generally pursued by the ancients. In English Composition, to John Jay. 

But the conveyance of passengers and letters to and from India is not the | _ ecmar sete Mi. Hillier Hillyer. 
solitary object of the projectors of this scheme. It is supposed, and with ample 





supposed she might follow.” 

_ Similar reasoning is applicable to Turkey, whose present supremacy over the 
Syrian provinces is held by a very uncertain tenure; Russia menacing them on | 
the north-east, and Egypt on the south-west ; Syria itself, indeed, is now added | 
to the Pachalick of Egypt, but Mehemet Ali has no power over the Mesopota- 
mian tribes, who, if concentrated under a strong government, would hold the | 
valance of the East. The opening of the interior of Asia to the march of | 
civilization, would probably lead to a large consumption of our cotton manufac- 
tures, which are known and valued, even in the distant markets of Bokhara: 
hor would the extension of commerce affect England only; it would, perhaps, 
more essentially benefit our countrymen in India, many of whom, now that the | 
unwise prohibitions against colonization are removed, will begin to consider 
Hindistan as their home, and engage in commercial speculations of greater ex- | 
tent than they could venture to do when they regarded themselves as temporary 
exiles. We have no doubt that a new era of commercial enterprise and com- 
mercial prosperity has dawned on India ; and justice, as well as our own inter- 
*sts, requires us to aid these first exertions of the Indian merchants. 


} 


—2_— | 
COMPLIMENTARY BENEFIT TO JAMES SHERIDAN KNOWLES. | 
_Ata meeting of the friends of literature and the drama, of the city of New | 
York, convened at the Shakspeare, pursuant to notice, on Wednesday after- 
hoon, April Ist, the Hon. Richard Riker, Recorder of New York, was called to 
the chair, and Doctor John W. Francis, was appointed Secretary. 

The object of the meeting was stated by Robert Emmet, Esq. in an impres- 
‘ve speech, and eloquent addresses were made by M. M. Noah, Esq. Wm. H. 
Maxwell, Esq. Doctor Townsend, Samuel R. Brooks, and Mr. David Graham. 
lhe Recorder on taking the chair,remarked that it was with a high degree of gratifi- | 
ration that he participated in the proceedings of the meeting. ‘The producticns of 
Mr. Knowles had been the subject of his warm admiration, not alone un account 
of their poetical merit, but their ennobling sentiments, and their uniformly moral | 
tendeney, They breathed too the warmest devotion to Liberty, a devotion which 
all lovers of our country must participate. Such productions convert the stage 
‘nto a school of morals, where instruction is blended with pleasure, and the | 
authors of such productions should be honoured and rewarded by the sincere | 
friends of literature and the drama. 
j He felt gratified at the honour which had been conferred on him, in assigning | 
me him a situation which would enable him to co-operate with efficiency in the | 
7 pra measures for the benefit of the greatest living dramatist, and he trusted | 
on citizens would prove their liberality, as their taste, in co-operating with 
deaaeata in the praiseworthy course which they propose to adopt. He 
an poke of the private virtues of the dramatist ; and trusted that those virtues 

uld meet with their due reward, at the hands of an intelligent and liberal 
“mmunity. His reputation belongs to the age in which he lives, and we, 


who 


: acknowledge his powers, and the noble uses in which he employs them, 
“houl 


4 join in giving him a substantial testimonial of our respect and admiration. 
i 


| may not expect a resuscitation of the trade in Persian silks, she may yet by this | 


. In Chemistry applied to the Arts, to James Renwick, Jun. 
reason, that the commerce of Syria, the Persian Gulf, and the intervening coun- | In Astronomy, to Henry MeVickar. 
tries may be revived, and if once revived, to what extent may it not be carried! The | SOPHOMORE CLASS. 
richest treasures of the East once came through these regions, and although Europe General Testimonial, to Jobn McMullen. 
Special Testimonials, viz. 
In English Composition, to Thomas G. Talcott. 
In Modern History, to John McMullen. 
In Classical Literature, to Samuel Blatchford. 
In Physics, to William R. Travers. 


route again receive the valuable gums, perfumes, and spices. At all events, should | 
this project be fairly and permanently established, as we trust it will, may we not 
confidently hope, that the monthly transit of some of the most enlightened and 
civilised of Briton’s sons through this now region of darkness, despotism, and In Elementary Chemistry, to William H. Leggett. 
, “ill be i ate io diesen benaied j ioidiiiaanes | In Geometry, to John McMallen. 

ignorance—wil e instrumental in diffusing nowledge, spreac ing intellig >| FRESHMAN CLASS. 
and promoting education among the present benighted inhabitants, and thus General Testimonial, to Nathaniel W. Chittenden. 
stimulate them to revive the renown and grandeur of former days! Special Testimonials, viz. 


In English Composition, N. W. Chittenden. 
In the Classics, to George T. Strong. 
In Ancient Geography, to N. W. Chittenden. 





The Quebec Constitutional Association have appointed Mr. John Neilson | 
the bearer of the Petitions to the King and British Parliament, for a redress of 


: - “edit: “ 
| the cruel grievances and persecutions under which the British population labour | In Roman Antiquities, to Henry H. Ward. 


P a ; In Algebra, to John Mason Knox. 
in Lower Canada from the dominant French party. We arc rejoiced at this, | S son Knox 


for no man in the province is better qualified for the service, either in local and @%AMUEL AVERY, Mechanical and Surgeon Dentist, will continue to operate 
practical knowledge of the subject in all its details, in sound knowledge, activity, | in both departments of the profession at No. 4 Park Place. 


pies F ; in London | 
and untiring perseverance. The appearance of this gentleman - and ART FIVE OF CHAMBERS EDINBURGH JOURNAL, is this _ 
will have a twofold effect, from the fact of he having been one of the deputation published—price 124 cents. 


of three which went to England in 1827. At that time many things existed in | | Contents—Windfalls, Popular Information on Literature—Homer—Herodotus. 
. r The N , , Wodenblock. Lad — 
Lower Canada which Mr. Neilson thought should be changed. The deputation | e Marvellous History of Myneer Von Woden ady Isabel—a Legend. 


| The English and the Scotch. Ancient Economy. Biographic Shetches--Mungo 
of which he formed.a part was patiently heard, and their complaints referred to a | Park—Alexander Ritchie, Sculptor. Horses in Ancient Times. The Last Moments 


: ‘ ; : é : js | of Robert Bruce, King of Scotland, Bear Hunting. The Origin of the Porteous 
Committee of the House of Commons. This Committee recommended that his PN gg A pe Fn pte, mayen ay me Carriages. Tom Bue: a ie 
Majesty's Government should make certain changes and concessions, which was | tory--the Polar Bear—the Raccoon—the Coatt—the Badger—the Wolverene or 


“ee . , ” , *rench party were | Glutton—the Polecat--the Weasel. Literary History of the Bible—English Versions 
done to the satisfaction of every loyal man ; but with this the F rench pa J in —the Apocrypha. Trip to Margate. Scottish Watering Places—Innerleithen. 
not satisfied, but made fresh demands, which involve the safety of the British | pwo days in the Riding School, An Eastern Story, A Perilous Situation. June. 
Constitution in Canada, and the happiness and privileges of the British portion | Men about Town. Popular Information on Science—Animal Magnetism. Harriet 


. ruce—a Tale. Practices of LiteraryMen. The originof Lithography. T ~ 
of the population. In fact, the French party now call for an elective form of | ich Village. Giants, Dwarfs and Pigimes. The modern Jews —First re 








[April 4.---6m.] 





| government, while the British party insist on retaining the British form of go- Curicus Examination ef a Scotch Witness before a Jury. Sporting Calculations. 


F : , hae | The Watchmaker—by the Ettrick Shepherd. Amusements at te. Mi 
vernment. ‘This is not reform, but revolution, and Mr. Neilson viewing the mat- | yw, Beemustion of Lisbon, Amasis. ‘* Might, Could, Would, eho 


ter in this light, has, much to his honour, denounced his former associates. He | Alemoor--A Tale of the FifteenthCentury. Letter from Canada. The Norwegians. 
has therefore not deserted his party, but his party have deserted him, together | ling Glimpse of Caledonia from the Equator, An Auld Wife’s Address to the 


with the principle which he has undeviatingly supported, namely, the administra- | . New York—R. J. RICHARDS, 45 Ann street. Boston—SAMUEL COLMAN. 


3 ‘ sou : . : | Philadelphia—ORRIN ROGERS, 
tion of the British Constitution in its purity. In this respect the agnapret 18 | Published, also, in weekly numbers, price 3 cents. 
widely different from that which prevailed in the North Americancoloniesin 1774. | Persons residing in the country wishing to subscribe, may receive (by mail) the 


On that oceasion the Colonists complained that the Constitution of England was , Journal in weekly numbers, or in monthly parts neatly stitched in a printed cover, by 


: . : . i | remiting one dollar and fifty cents, ; 
invaded, and asked for its restoration to its original purity——this was all they de- | ¢*» No paper will be sent until the cash is received. [April 4.--1t.] 
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ST. PATRICK’S DAY IN QUEBEC. 


The religious services yesterday in the Church of the Patron Saint of Ire- 
land, were attended by a great concourse of persons, probably exceeding 4000. 


The Rev. Mr. McMahon delivered a very eloquent sermon, in which he in- 


troduced with candour, but proper reserve, some notice of the public institutions 
of the Province, and of the respect and protection they afforded to all religions. 
Tie collection taken for finishing the Church was £84 ae 

In the evening, in honour of the day, the most brilliant public dinner ever 
got up in Quebec, was given in the old Theatre, Haymarket. ‘The room was 
decorated with mottoes, flags, and painted scenes and evergreens, in excellent 
taste, having a capital effect in its ensemble ; while outside, beautiful transpa- 
rencies of the Patron Saints of England, Ireland, and Scotland, faced the Hay- 
market. ‘lhe four ranges of tables, headed by the cross-table occupied by the 
Chairman, were laid out with the most substantial elegance. : 

Dominick Daly, Esq. was in the Chair, and on his right and left were, among 


the several guests, Col. Nicholls, commandant, Colonels Gore, McDougall, and ; 


Godby, Major Wingfield, Captain Wingfield, Captain Doyle, and Messrs. A. 


Stuart and J. Neilson, and others —The four tables were each closely filled by | 


from fifty to sixty gentlemen, and four croupiers terminating them, and stewards 
being disposed at equal distances in each. 


from getting seats and others were absent from indisposition. 

The toasts, which we give below, were drank with enthusiasm and great 
unanimity, and a number of speeches, with scarcely a word in allusion to the 
politics of the day, were made. Among those who addressed the company 


were, Cols. Nicholls and Gore, Capt. Doyle, Messrs. A. Stuart, J. Neilson, J. | 
Duval, G. Pemberton, Lt. Waller, R.N., Dr. Fisher, Mr. E. Bowen, Dr. Par- | 


nell, Mr. Ford, Mr. Power, Mr. Collard. A couple of groups of amateurs and 
professional vocalists were placed near the centre of the tables, and gave some 
original and other songs in excellent style, and one or two with great spirit. 


and more cordial, free and easy enjoyment. 
TOASTS. 

1. The King, God bless him.—4 times 4.—Air, God save the King. 

2. ‘The Queen and Royal Family.—Band—Home, sweet Home. 

3. Our noble countryman, the Governor-in-Chief—3 times 3 and 1 more.— 
While History's muse the memorial was keeping. 

4. The Day and all who honour it.—4 times 4.—St. Patrick's Day in the 
morning. (Irish Pipes.) 

5. Lord Hill and the Army.—British Grenadiers. 

6. Earl de Grey and the Navy.—Kule Britannia. 


7. The memory of our Patron Saint; and may the virtues of his children be | 


ever an honour to his name.—The meeting of the waters. (Irish Pipes.) 

8. The Country for which nature has done so much and man so little, Old 
Treland, happier days to her.—3 times 3. —Garyone. (Irish Pipes.) 

9. The Heroes, Orators, and Poets of our own Green Isle.-—Gramachree. 
(Irish Pipes ) 

10. ‘Che Shamrock, may it ever, as at this day, be the emblem of union and 
brotherly love, amongst Irishmen of every creed and of every condition. —3 
times 3.—The Shamrock, the Green, Immortal Shamrock. 

11. The Rose and the Thistle, together with our own Shamrock, the emblems 
of freedom, union and strength.—3 time 3.—The National Airs in succession. 
—Band ; Scotch Pipes and Irish Pipes. 

12. Our Canadian fellow Subjects, may we ever cherish feelings of cordiality 
and friendship towards each other.—A la claire Fontaine. 

13. The Land we left, and the Land we live in.—Farewell, but whenever you 
welcome the hour.—Derriére chez mon Pére. (Trish Pipes.) 

14. The Reverend Preacher of the Day, and the Clergy of the Province.— 
Te Through. (Irish Pipes.) 

15. The Friends of Civil and Religious Liberty all over the World.—Britons 
strike Home. 

16. The Sister Provinces of British North America.—Speed the Plough. 

17. ‘The Societies throughout this continent who meet to-day to commemorate 
the virtues of our Patron Saint.—Band, Erin go bragh. 

18. Emigration, may those who, enriching themselves, have enriched the 
land of their adoption, be ever ready to extend the right hand of good fellowship 
to their Countrymen.—The Exile of Erin (irish Pipes.) 

19. Lady Aylmer—and the Fair Sex; Our solace in the hour of affliction, 
and the partners of our purest joys.—3 times 3 and 1 more.—Here’s a health 
to all good lasses. —'T'he Black Joke. (Irish Pipes.) 

20. The guests who have honoured us by joining us in the celebration of our 
festival. —F ill the Bumper fair 

21. Success to our next merry meeting,—One Bumber at Parting. 
Pipes.) 

{The speeches and details of this festival are among the most interesting we 
have ever read, aud we regret our inability to make room for them. We however, 
insert a small part which followed the tenth toast. ] 

James Hamilton, Esq., rose to address the company on this toast. He said 
that the Shamrock had been first used in Ireland by the tutelar saint, St. Patrick. 
It had also been used as an emblem by the ancients. It was a native of every 
clime under the sun, and we must be very proud to be able to say, that it is al- 
ways associated with generosity, hospitality, and candour. If at any time the 
brow under it should exhibit the organ of combatireness, he would venture to say, 
that on the morrow the bump of benevolence would be fully developed.—[ Cheers 
and laughter. ] 

The following original song was sung by Archd. Campbell, Esy., and was re- 
ceived with the most unbounded applause. The cheers and laughter which pre- 
vailed produced an encore, to give all the company an opportunity of hearing it. 

{ft had reference to Dr. Parnell, the American gentleman, who was present, 
and who is giving lectures in Quebec on Phrenology. } 


Air.— The Hunting of the Hare.”’ 

Oh, what science can compare 

To the one that thro’ our hair 
Can, by feeling—can, by feeling, 

Tell the feeling that must guide us ' 
To Phrenology I've turned, 

And I sing of what I've learn'd, 
From Parnell—Doctor Parnell, 

Whose a monstrous clever fellow, 

Clever fellow 





(Irish 


In the sconce of Johnny Bull, 
Alimentiveness 13 full; 

So his failing—so his failing 
Is to get a little mellow. 

But when friends are smiling round, 
And wit, wine and song abound, 
He that could not—or tat would not, 

Is a mighty churlish fellow, 
Churlish fellow 


Under Sandy's sandy wig 
There's acqutsitrveness big, 
So he’s toiling—so he's broiling, 
To put plack and plack thegither 
Yet he'd spend his last bawbce 
But he'd make the couple three, 
And with John and Pat his whistle wet, 
A gay and canny fellow, 
Canny fellow. 


In Paddy's scull, we guess, 

There's large combativencess ; 
And another bump—a tender lump, 

That makes him love the lasses 
But Paddy he can do 

Something else than fight and coo ; 
O'er his bottle—o'er his bottle 

He's a roaring jolly fellow, 

Jolly fellow 


But the best of all their lumps, 
And the very King of Bumps, 
Is adhesivencss—adhesiveness, 
That binds them all together, 
Pat and Sandy hard and fast, 
Stick to Johnny to the last, 
And who cheats them—or who beats them, 
Is a dev'lish clever fellow, 
Clever fellow. 
Mr. Campbell proposed as at — > I ; 
which was leah oak ma Ee ene 


Dr. Parnell felt highly gratified by the attention shewn him, and begged leave 
to return his most heartfelt thanks. 


United States,” and may the unison of feeling and language be ever sufticient 
#o unite them in amity. May the mother always bear affection towards the 


Gaughter, who when arrived at the age of maturity, whished herself to become a 


mother. 
Dr. J. C. Fisher said that it was perhaps necessary to call the attention of the 


The whole offered a brilliant coup | 
d@'eil of upwards of 225 persons at table ; and we believe some were precluded | 


Being an American and a stranger, he would 
beg leave to propose a toast, and drink to “ Great Britain, her Colonies, and the 


She Albion. 


rs 
| company to the 11th toast; so many agreeable circumstances had ccurred since 
its proposition, that he was afraid he might be considered rather out of order in 
| addressing them on the subject. 
toast of Dr Parnell was connected with some remarks which he had intended to 
make. ‘The plea of diffidence had been taken from him by Capt. Doyle, who in 
a neat and appropriate speech—certainly one of the most appropriate he (Mr. Fr) 
had ever heard, assumed to himsclf great diflidence. What then was his (Mr. 
F.’s) speaking to be considered—it must be rashness and efirontery. But as an 
Englishman (the only one who bad the honour of being on the Committee, and 





| that others more capable, had not been called upon. 
the separation of Great Britain and the United States, which he said had arrived 
at a mature age, and that England ought to be proud of her daughter. He (Mr. 


£ 


But he had a double reason for doing so—the | °P posite the city of New York, which for beauty of prospect, healthines 


for families. 


| 
| 
| 


agreeable rural rides and walks, fine sea bathing and fishing, is not 
situation whatever. The house is about 120 feet in length, the ingest pune al 





—— 
EW BRIGHTON.—TO LET OR LEASE.—The extensive 4 


House, called the Staten Island Mansion, on the north side of Staten eet 
sof ch nad, 
any 
has been constructed and purposely calculated for a genteel Hotel or Boarding H hich 
and will afford accommodations for more than 100 lodgers, with several large Parioun’ 
A large commodious dock has been lately constructed, at which ste ' 


land hourly, during the season, m boats wil 


The contiguity to the city of New York, the ches 


j; and excellent accommodations of steam boats, render this a most desirable sity, 
which he highly appreciated), he could not but acknowledge the toast, seeing | ation for men of business who wish to give their families the benefit : Situ. 
g Dr. Parnell had alluded to | air, and attend to business daily in the city—as the time eonsumed between Wall 


of fine country 


street and the Island 1s not much more than 25 minutes. Many respectable fomilice 
are now ready to engage rooms for the season, and every room could probab| rhe 
engaged in a few days, if desirable. To a person well qualified, who will Saree to 

. £ 0 


I.) begged to say in return, that if the United States were proud of Great Britain | keep the house in the best style, liberal inducements will be offered by the owner, F 
as a parent, Great Britain was no less proud of the United States—althongh the | particulars, enquire at 12 Wall street, of J. M. Henriques, in the office on the fret 


daughter had, at the age of eighteen, chosen to sct up housekeeping for herself. 
He hoped there would be no rivalry but that of arts, no jealousy but that of good 
deeds. With respect to the different emblems mentioned in the toast, he would 
observe that the Rose was used during the unhappy civil war between the 
houses of York and Lancaster—otherwise known as the war of the roses. Each 
party remembering the beauty of their * fair Eugland,” although they engaged in 
| deadly conflict, were unwilling to part with the rose, and the white distinguished 
/one and the red the other. ‘These civil wars, after deluging the country with 
blood, ended in the union of the two roses. ‘The emblem of Scotland is the 
Thistle, and every one is acquainted with the beautiful inotto, “* Nemo me impune 
lacessit,’"—a motto in strict accordance with the Scotch character. Caledonia 
was never conquered by any nation, and so far from being conquered by England, 
she gave a King to England, which neither England or any other nation ever 
did to Scotland. ‘The thistle is a very ugly thing to touch, and it is well known 
that a Highlander is a very ugly customer when armed with his claymore. With 


stated. It was first adopted by St. Patrick as an emblem of the ‘Trinity, when 
| he converted the Pagan ancestors of the Irish; and it was employed to very 
| good purpose, as during the time of the venerable Bede, there were from 6,000 
| to 7,000 students in the College of Armagh, of which he was the founder. Ever 
| sinee, it has been used as the emblem of Ireland, where the real Shamrock only 
| grows. The toast says that the three emblems are those of Freedom, Union and 
| Strength. When was there ever a greater proof of it than on the field of Water- 
loo, that most glorious climax of British valour and victory, where the last 
famous charge which completed the overthrow of the French army, was made 
by three different regiments English, Scotch and Irish, emulating each other 
| which should be foremost in danger? In conclusion, he would allude to the 
| beautiful Sermon which he had heard that day preached by the Rev. Mr. 
| McMahon. He regretted deeply that the Reverend Gentleman had been pre- 
| vented by indisposition from attending the dinner. He (Dr. F.) had never wit- 
| nessed inside the walls of a church the feelings worked up to sucha pitch as on 
| that occasion—when the preacher called to the minds of the emigrants who had 
left their native country all the fond associations connected with their home, 
| nearly every one burst into tears ; and he had resolved that as long as he lived 
| in this country, he would never be absent from Divine Service in celebration of 
| St. Patrick. (Great cheering.) 
—_ 
MARSHAL NEY AND THE COURT DRESS. 
When we retired from table, Madame Ney told us she had never been able to 
| prevail on Ney to wear a full dress coat ; but, hoping that in our joyous party he 
might be a little less obstinate than usual, she had ordered the dress coat to be 
| brought from Paris, together with the pointed ruffles and all the other necessaries 
‘of a full court costume. However, the difliculty was not to bring the coat from 
Paris to Versailles, but to prevail on the marshal to wear it from Versailles to 
Trianon. ** My dear,” said Madame Ney, in her soft tone of voice, and stepping 
up to her husband timidly, as if she expected to be repulsed in the attack, “ you 
' know we have no tine to lose. We ladies are almost ready. Does your dress 
coat require anything to be done to it?” ** My dress coat!” exclaimed the Mar- 
shal, with evident consternation. ‘ Yes, you know itis the emperor’s wish that 
you should all appear in French court dresses, and you must > « Nonsense,” 
said Ney: * do not talk to me of that Masquerade foolery. 1 will never put it 
| on to get laughed at, as I laugh at others who wear it.” ** But, my dear Ney, it 
is impossible to go without it—The emperor “ Well, if the emperor 
| wishes to encourage velvet weaving and embroidery, I am very willing to buy 
dress coats: but as to wearing them, that is another matter.” Madame Ney, 
hoping that ocular might be more effectual than oral persuasion, desired her 
femme-de-Chambre to bring in the coat. But when the Marshal saw it, he was 
more resolutely set against it than before, and appealed to us all for our opinions. 
I must needs confess that the coat was not likely to be very becoming to Marshal 
| Ney. It was of a lighter colour, and was profusely embroidered with flowers ; 
and though in very good taste for a coat of the kind, yet it was perfectly natural 
| that Ney should prefer his general's uniform. In vain did Madame Ney eulogize 
| the coat ; her husband was inflexible. At length, tormented by our importunities, 
for we supported the lady, as was our duty, Marshal Ney took the coat from 
the femme-de-chambre, and taking hold of her arms, thrust them into the sleeves 
before the girl knew what he was doing. There stood the poor femme-de-chambre, 
for all the world like one of those wooden horses on which coats and cloaks are 
| hung in the tailors’ shops of the Palais Royal. Ney burst into a fit of laughter, 
| and asked us whether we could seriously advise him to dress himself up like a 
| buffoon on Mardi-Gras. At this moment, Junot, who had finished dressing 
| entered in an extremely rich costume. On seeing him, Ney angrily exclaimed, 
|**How! Is it possible that you submit to wear this harness ! Oh, Junot ad 
, Junot, like all present, was much diverted at this little scene. He told Ney 
| that, since 1808, he had frequently worn a court dress. But nothing could in- 
| duce Ney to make any concession. He was determined to go in his uniform, 
| and the embroidered coat was folded up and deposited in a portmanteau, to the 
satisfaction of the marshal and the great discomfiture of his lady.—Memoirs of 
| the Duchess of Abrantes. j 














| —_ 

| LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

| ‘The new, revised, embellished, and cheap edition of Colburn’s Modern No- 

| velist, which commenced last month with Mr. Bulwer’s popular story of ‘ Pel- 

| ham,” is now carried forward by the publication of the second and concluding 

| volume of that story. ‘The March number will comprise, in a single volume, 
complete, Lady Morgan’s spirited and diverting novel called “*O’Donnell.”” It 

will be embellished with a Portrait of the Authoress and an interesting Scene. 

| Sir Egerton Brydges has announced a third volume of his Autobiography, 

| with Anecdotes of Mrs. Montague, chiefly literary, and some of Mrs. Carter; 

| also, a few words on Hannah More. 

| ‘The Poetical Works of S. Rogers, illustrated by above a hundred Vignettes 

| from designs by Stothard and Turner, are to appear in monthly parts. 

| Ireland and the Irish—We omitted to mention in our last number the an- 
nouncement of the publication of a new and cheaper edition of Sir Jonah Bar- 

| taanente Memoirs of Ireland and the Union, to be completed in six monthly 

parts, and to comprise all the portraits and other embellishments of the original 

expensive publication. 

A History of the Belgic Revolution has been undertaken by Captain White, 
| whose * Narrative of the Siege of Antwerp” appeared some time ago with so 
| much effect in the pages of the * United Service Journal.” 
| 





In the western capital of England, a prospectus has been issued of a quarterly 
periodical, to be entitled the “ West of England Journal of Science and Litera- 
ture.”’ 

A Synoptical List of the Members of the English Bar, containing the dates 
of their Calls, the Inns of Court to which they belong, &c., by J. Whishaw, 
Esq., Barrister-at-Law, is in the press. 

The Garrick Papers, a new and cheaper edition of the Life and Correspond- 
ence of David Garrick, will appear early in February. 

Early in February will be published a History of the Cotton Manufacture of 
Great Britain, with a Notice of its early History in the East, and in all the 
Quarters of the Globe ; a Description of the great Mechanical Inventions which 
have caused its unexampled extension in Britain; and a View of the present 
| state of the Manufacture, and the condition of the Classes engaged in its several 


| Departments. By Edward Baines, Jun., Esq.— London, Feb. 1, 1835. 














' ) FOREIGN AGRICULTURISTS.—For Sale, Fifty fine Farms, situated 
| in the counties of Oneida, Herkimer, Madison, and Oswego, New-York, which 
offer great inducements to foreign agriculturists, as those farms are all in a high 
| state of cultivation, with all the necessary dwelling houses and offices attached to 
| each farm, and in the immediate vicinity of the Erie, Oswego, and Chenango cana!s 
—for depth of soil they are unsurpassed by any lands in America. A part of the 
purchase money will be required and the residue to be paid by instalments annually. 
_Also a splendid country seat, for a gentleman of fortune, within one mile of the 
| city of Mee we witha ou = the European style. 
or further particulars apply to John Hogan, Esq., Attorney an i 
| Law, Utica, N. Y., and _—- san, oq, = 
- B. Waster, Esq., 97 Maiden Lane, 
| _ Dec. 13-6m.] Rosert SHarp, Esq., 88 Hudson street, N. York. 


| EXAS.—Rio Grande and Texas Land Company.—Another vessel will sai 
for this fine colony in April. Persons who desire to settle upon the Company’s 
| grants, must lose no time in making arrangements with the secretary, Mr. Charles 








| Edwards, 53 Wall st., New York, between the hours of four and a six, in} 
Mar. 14. | 


the afternoon. All letters to be post paid. 








| 


| Chamber-st., N. Y. 


HE PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL, Silver Medal and Diploma of the Ameri- 
; a a — og for the best Incorruptible Teeth, superior methods 
) OF Inserting and fixing them tn the mouth, and other improvements in Dental Surgery 
| =--to JONATHAN DODGE, Operative, Surgical and Mechanical Dentist, INo. 5 
(Jan. 10.~ ty. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 


| 





| every quarter of an hour, and will stop at the wharf to land passengers. 





floor and east side of the entry, between 10 and 3 o'clock. 
The Newark, Elizabeth Town, Amboy, and Philadelphia steam boats fase almost 
Mar. 14. 


INN4ZAN BOTANIC GARDEN AND NURSERIES, Flushing, Lop, 
Island. Wm. Prinse & Sons, Proprietors. 8 
Orders sent direct, per mail, will be executed with the utmost dispatch, and the 
packages delivered or shipped precisely as directed. The following Catalogues witk 
reatly reduced prices, are distributed gratis :— sits 
A Catalogue of Fruit and Ornamental Trees and Plants. 
A Catilogue of Double Dahlias and Bulbeus Flowers. 
A Catalogue of Garden, Agricultural, and Flower Seeds. 
The whole comprising the largest collection in America, 
Catalogues may be obtained of SWORDS, STANFORD & CO. 152 Broadway ; 
and CHARLES GOFF, No. 164 Maiden-lane. March 2}. ' 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY. 


ERSONS may effect insurances with this Company on their own lives, or the 








' i P : ; : | respect to the Shamrock, he could say little more than Mr. Hamilton had already | ; lives of others, and either for the whole duration of life, or for a limited period, 
No meeting was ever distinguished by a more entire unanimity of sentiment, | r 


he payments of premium may be either made annually, or in a gross sum: 
Premiums on one hundred dollars for one year. 











Age. 1 year. | Age. 1 year. | Age. year. | Age. 1 year, 
14 072) 26 107| 38 148] 50 1% 
15 O77) 27 112| 39 157] 5 197 
16 084] 28 120) 40 169] 52 2 
17 086] 29 128] 41 178| 53 2 10 
18 089] 30 131} 42 185] 54 2 18 
1y 0 90 3 1 32 43 1 89 55 232 
20 0 91 32 1 33 44 1 90 56 247 
2I 0 92 33 1 34 45 1 91 57 2 70 
22 094 34 1 35 46 1 92 58 314 
23 097] 35 136} 47 193] 59 3 67 
24 099) 36 139] 48 194| 60 435 
25 100! 37 1 43 49 1 94 
Money will be received in deposite by the Company, and held in trust, upon which 


interest will be allowed as follows: 
Upon any sum over $100 irredeemable for 1 year, 
= a 100 ™ for 5 months, 
” - 100 ” for 2 months, 
TRUSTEES. 

Wm. Bard, Gulian C. Verplanck, Jno, Mason, 
Peter Harmony, P.G. Stuyvesant, Thos. W. Ludlow, 
Sam. Thompson, 
W.B. Lawrence, Jonathan Goodhue, 


Nathanie! Prince, S. Van Rensaeller, 
Isaac Bronson, 

John G. Coster, Steph’n Whitney, Jacob Lorillard, 

Peter Remsen, Benj. Knower. Thos. Suffern, 

John Duer, John Rathbone, Jr. 

R. A. NICOLL, Secretary. WM. BAPD, President. 
F. U. Johnston, Physician to the Company. [March 21-ly. 
NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.,--( New Line.) 

The subscribers have established the following ships as a Line of Packets, between 
pron a - Liverpool, toleave New York on the 14th, and Liverpool on the 30th of 
each month. 


4} per cent, 
4 “ “ 
3 “ “ 


James Kent, 
H.C. De Rham, 
Thos. J. Oakley, 
N. Devereux, 
James Me Bride, 
John J. Astor, 








Ships. Masters. From New York. From Liverpool. 
StAndrew | J. Taubman, June 14, Oct. 14, Feb, 14, | July 30, Nov.30, Mar. 30, 
Howard, | T.M. Harvey,jr. | July 14, Nov. 14, Mar.14, | Aug.30, Dec. 30, Apr. 30, 
Ajax, C. A. Hiern, Aug.14, Dec. 14, Apr. 14, | Sept.30, Jan. 30, May30, 
St.George | W.C. Thompson, | Sept.14, Jan. 14, May 14, | Oct. 30, Feb. 28, June 30, 











The above packets are ships of the first class, coppered and copperfastened. The 
greatest exertions will be made to promote the interests of importers, by the speedy 
and safe delivery of their goods. Nothing has been omitted in the construction and 
furniture of their cabins, which can contribute to the comfort ofpassengers. Theprice 
of passage, in the cabin,including wines and stores of the best quality, is fixed at 
one hundred and ten dollars ; or one hundred and forty dollars for the exclusive use 
of a state room. The days of sailing will be punctually observed. For freight or pas- 
sage,apply tothe masters,on board, orto STEPHEN WHITNEY. 

GRACIE, PRIME & CO, or 
ROBERT KERMIT, 74 South-street. 


NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 





Ships. Masters. (Days of Sailing fromyDays of Sailing from 
| New-York London. 

Ontario, Sebor, \June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1,J)Mar.16,July 1€,Nov.16, 
Montreal, C.H.Champlin “ 16, “ 16, ‘* 16,April 1, Aug. 1, Dee. 1. 
Canada, Britton, [July 1, Nov.1, Mar. 1, “* 16, * 16, © 16, 
Sovereign, Griswold, 16, ‘* 16, “* 16,)May 1, Sep. 1, Jan. 1, 
Hannibal, Hebard, Aug 1,Dec.1, Aprill,} ** 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
Philadelphia, Morgan, |; “16, 16, “* 16,JJunel, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, 
Samson, Chadwick, \Sep. 1,Jan.1, May 1) ‘* 16, ** 16, “ 16, 
President, Moore, ( * 16, 16, ** 16,uly 1, Nov.1, Mar. 1, 








, 

These ships are all of the first class, about 500 tons burthen, built in this city of the 
best materials, copper and cc pper fastened, and are navigated by able and experi- 
enced commanders. Their accommodations for passengers are very elegant and ex- 
tensive, and for whom beds, bedding, wine and stores of the best quality, will always 
be provided. The price of cabin passage outward, under an agreement entered into 
in conjunction with the proprietors of the several Liverpool Packet Lines, is now fixed 
at $120, exclusive of wines and liquors, which will be furnished each passenger at the 
— rates that are fixed to the printed cards that will be found on board each of 
the ships. 

For freight or passage, apply to either ef the commanders on boare the shps ; to 

JOHN GRISWOLD 69 Southstreet, New York. 
GRINNELL, MINT URN and Co., 134 Fron street, or to 
GEORGE WILDES & Co.,No. 19 Coleman street, London. 

N. B.—The ships of the above line will continue to touch at Portsmouth, each way, 
toland and receive passengers, from whence steamtoats run daily to the Centinent 
and to diferent parts of England. 


NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 











Ships. Masters. | Daysof Sailing from nat | Sailing from 
Yew York. Liverpool. 

Caledonia, Graham, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept.1,/Feb. 16,June16,Oct.16, 
Roscoe, Delano, 7a ea ae, *  * &, 
Hibernia, Wilson, 16, ** 16, ** 16,)Mar. 1,July 1, Nov.!, 
Sheffield, Allen, et oe ee ie ae ae 
Europe, Marshall, |Feb. 1,Junel, Oct. 1, “* 16, ** 16, * 16, 
Geo. Washington, Holdrege, > i * & = Bw oe 
Columbus, obb, “© 16, ‘* 16, ‘* 16,|April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. !, 
United States, Holdrege, ad. ed, Tee. baht BD BR 
South America, |Waterman, |Mar.1,July 1,Nov.1,) ‘* 16, * 16, “ 16, 
Napoleon, Smith, gh gl gl Me og He og 24, 
Britannia, aite, “© 16, * 16, ‘* 16,)/May 1, Sept.1,Jan. I, 
England, Maxwell, "Se *- - oe OF Ge Ss 
Orpheus, Bursley, Aprill, Aug. 1, Dee. 1, “16, * 16, “ 16, 
Independence, Nye, “8, * 8, * OF * 24, * 24, “ 24, 
North Amer*ca, (|Dixey, 16, * 16, ** 16)June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. |, 
Virginian arris, “24, * 24, * 2ai * 6, * 6, * 8, 








These ships are all of the firstclass, commanded by men of character and expe- 
rience, and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shall be of the best 
kind. Therate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors 
of the other lines, at $140, including wines and liquors, or $120, without wines, 
&c.—Passengers paying the last mentioned sum, can be supplied by the steward at 
the printed rates which willbe furnished on board. 

Neither the captain nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, 
parcels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 

Consignees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia, Columbus, Europe, South America, Rri- 
tannia, Orpheus, North America, BARING, BROTHERS, & Co., Liverpool, 

GOODHUE & Co., or C.H. MARSHALL, N. Y. 
Consignees ef ships Sheffield, United States, England, and Virginian, 
WOOD & TRIMBLE and S. HICKS & SON, N. Y. 
Wm. and Jas. BROWN & Co., Liverpool. 

Consignees of ships Napoleon, Roscoe, Geo. a a i a gg Independence, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co.,N. Y. 
CEARNS,CRARY & Co., Liverpool. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 


—) 





Ships. Masters. { Days of Suing from | Days of ee from 
‘ew-York, laure. 

Utica, Depeyster, Jan. 1, May 1,Sept. 1,/Feb.24, June 24, Oct.24, 
Formosa, W.B.Orne, ‘ 8,April24, Aug.16,) “ 16, “* 8, ¢ a 
Francois Ist, |J.Casttoff. | ‘ 16, May 8, “ 24,Mar. 1, “* 16, © 4 
ormandie, W.W. Pell,| “24, “ 16,Sept. 8, * 8, July 1, +y 
Chs. Carroll, |W.Lee  |Feb. 1, June 1,Oct. 1] “ 24, ‘** 24,Nov24, 
Charlemagne, |Richardson,| ‘* 8, May 24, Sept.i6, ae > oe 3" 
Silvie De Grasse,|Weiderholdt] ‘* 16, June 8, “ 24, April FF if, 
Poland, Anthony, “ 24, “ 16, Oct. 8} “ 8, Aug. 1, 24 
rie, J.Funk, [{Mar.1, July 1, Nov. 1,] “ 24, ‘* 24, Dee. 
Albary, Hawkins, * 8, June 24, Oct. 16,) “ 16, ** 8, 4 
Havre, C.Stoddard,| ‘* 16, July 8,Nov.24JMay 1, “ 16, Jan. 
Sully, C.A.Forbes| “* 24, ‘“* 16,Dec. 8, ‘** 8, Sept. 1, “ 24, 
France, C. Funk, April 1, Aug. . = ee oe b i: 
Francis Depau, |H.Robinson,| ‘* 8, July 24, “* 16) “ 16, “ 8, Fe ih 
hone J. Rockett, | ** 16, Aug. 8, “* 24JJune 1, “ I6 ’ 











These are all vesselsofthe first class and ably commanded, with elegant accommo” 
dations for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and _ 
| nience, including wines and stores of every description. Goodsfsent to either 0! t ; 
subscibers at New York, will be for warded by their packets, free of all charges exceP 

tually incurred. 
a ee C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 29 Wall st- 
WM. WHITLOCK, jr. 46 South st. 
JOHN I. BOYD, Broker, 49 Wall st. 
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